For Men, not Puppets 


The puppet is pulled about, willy nilly. So are some men — 
pulled about by ‘‘fate.’’ But the man who owns life insurance 
stands up against that puppeteer. He has a say in his destiny. 
For insurance safeguards the family, it builds a financial re- 


serve, it may enable the insured man some day to take life easy. 
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HAVE YOU ANY QUESTIONS? 


You are invited to send any questions on 
life insurance to ‘“The Equitable Coun- 
selor,’’ 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Orwrite for booklet, “‘ Build forthe Future,’” 
which gives interesting information of value. 


Meanwhile, read these questions and 
answers on important life insurance facts. 
Q. I am 25, married and have one young 
child. I earn $50 a week. I have $6000 
of insurance, and a small bank balance. 
What added insurance do you suggest? 
A. Enough to provide a minimum of in- 
come to your wife, and to create an educa- 
tional fund for the child. 


°° es se 
Q. Should life insurance be paid in a 
lump sum? 
A. Not always. More and more people 
believe it wiser to arrange the payments to 
beneficiaries in installments, with a moderate 
lump sum for emergencies. The ‘‘life in- 


7” 


come option’’ on every policy makes life 


long protection certain. 
_ e s 
Q. What is a “Special Income’’ Policy? 


A. This policy is designed for the man 
with a growing family. It provides extra 
protection while the children are dependent. 
Ask an Equitable agent or the Counselor 
about its interesting features. 
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Two Good Agents Go into a Slump 
One Came Out...HOW? 
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A RECENT SURVEY taken in a large Agency shows that experienced ee O U P O N 


Agents who spend one evening a week in study write 40 per cent more cum ananassae. 


business than those who do not. 420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. . ° r s . 34 cases ‘ : fore, 
rently this considerable difference in production is due to three I can see the possibilities in one evening a week of study. Therefore, 
Appa ' y , please send me the D.L.B. Agent’s Service with the generar 
reasons: that I may return the three volumes in ten days for full refund if 
: am not convinced that this Plan will do what you say. Should I 
(1) Successful Agents have a more or less regular study schedule, keep the Service you will also supply me with the Monthly Supple- 


ee ° ments for a minimum period of one year. 
(2) A large majority of these Agents keep files of sales ideas or use a 1 encioe $7 a4 the down 0 a a 


Selling Service, such as the D. L. B. Agent’s Service with its con- payment and I agree to pay for the first year. 
® ° s $1 a month for eleven months. 
tinuous inflow of new ideas, and 








(3) The very act of studying stimulates enthusiasm. 


Haven’t you often noticed how some new or old idea, when it is pre- RNase cles ines anenemaene—————* 
sented or recalled to your attention, will associate itself with a particular 
prospect whom you have not been able to sell? Sure you have. We all have. 
Read the coupon. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rice ica ened avannceamebin 
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Life Insurance Is 
Treated as Best 
Investment Basis 


C. J. Zimmerman Points Out 
Arguments in Its Favor for 
the Average Person 


C. J. Zimmerman, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual in Chicago, addressed 
the Women’s Finance Form in that 
city, consisting of business w.men en- 
gaged in various lines. There was much 
interest in Mr. Zimmerman’s presenta- 
tion of life insurance from a financial 
standpoint. Many of the women queried 
him with regard to taxation, creditor at- 
tachments, options and settlements and 
beneficiary clauses. Mr. Zimmerman 
discussed two major subjects, the first 
being “What Is Life Insurance?” and 
<n “What Does Life Insurance 

0? 


In sketching the -early history of life 
insurance he emphasized the fact that 
since the beginning it has always been 
the desire and instinct of man to pro- 
tect himself against the uncertainties of 
life He discussed. the structure of a 
life company showing how rates were 
determined by the mortality table, in- 
terest factor, interest on the reserve fund 
and loading. He gave a simple illustra- 
tion of the major types of policies in- 
— term, life, endowment and an- 
nities, 


Change in Investment Portfolios 


He pointed out the tremendous place 
of life insurance in the economic struc- 
ture of the country. _He compared the 
Investments of life companies in 1916 as 
against those of the present. This em- 
phasized the prominent place that fed- 
eral government securities have assumed 
N investment portfolios of companies. 
It was interesting to note that policy 
loans Were just about the same percent- 
4ge-wise in 1916 as they were, for in- 
Pir in 1936. There has been a great 
oe in railroad bonds and a material 
ecline in the percentage of farm mort- 
Sages as investments. 
of hi Zimmerman made a comparison 

He eading features of life insurance 
ee on a 10-year period as fol- 
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Life Insurance Money Used 


He stated that it was impossible to 


a 
. Fonsi the streets without seeing 
Mortga s of life insurance investments. 
kinds at on city buildings of ‘various 
ave been made by life companies. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Report on Metropolitan 
Is Applause of Its Methods 





NEW YORK—The special study of 
industrial insurance, based on the rec- 
ords of the Metropolitan Life, that was 
conducted by Max S. Weinstein for 
the New York department will undoubt- 
edly stand as a complete answer to the 
rather numerous critics who from time 
to time pass off-hand and rather noisy 
judgment on the way this important 
business is handled. 

The Metropolitan Life could very well 
replace the paper cover, with which the 
official report is bound, with an inviting 
type of cover and use the report as a 
company brochure. 

Mr. Weinstein approaches each of the 
criticisms that has been leveled at in- 
dustrial insurance, makes a thorough-go- 
ing analysis, and either disposes of them 
or makes the statement that the Metro- 
politan is earnestly endeavoring to ef- 
fect improvement. 


Expenses Fairly Allocated 


Mr. Weinstein gives extensive atten- 
tion to the theory that the cost of in- 
dustrial insurance is disproportionately 
high as compared with ordinary. He also 
investigates the charge that the expenses 
are juggled in such a way as to diminish 
the profits in the industrial department 
and widen them in the ordinary. He 
makes the statement that the Metropoli- 
tan Life is scrupulously fair in allocat- 
ing expenses and supports his conclusion 
with extensive figures. 

Mr. Weinstein undertakes to make 
some comparisons of costs as between 
ordinary and industrial. At each step 
he warns that the figures must be treated 
with reservations because it is almost 
impossible to find two likes to compare. 

At one point, Mr. Weinstein estimates 
that the net cost of an industrial policy 
exceeds the corresponding cost on a 
comparable ordinary policy by an 
amount which is about 15 percent of 
the industrial gross premium. In other 
words, if the industrial policyholder 
could have purchased a comparable ordi- 
nary policy at the time he purchased 
the industrial policy, his net cost would 
be reduced by about 15 percent of the 
premium he is now paying. If the in- 
dustrial policyholder should avail him- 
self of the privilege of paying premiums 
directly to a district office, he would 
receive a refund of 10 per cent of the 
premium and this would serve to reduce 
the excess net cost to about 5 percent 
of the industrial premium. 


Sources of Income 


In a survey covering the years 1934-36 
he finds the percentage of income in the 
industrial department derived from pre- 
miums was 83.78 and from investment 
16.22; in the ordinary department the 
comparable percentages were 80.42 and 
19.58. 

In the industrial department 20.56 of 
income went for claims and maturities 
as compared with 28.41 in the ordinary 
department; of the industrial income 
28.23 percent went for surrender values 
and in the ordinary 19.24. In the in- 
dustrial department 11.69 went for divi- 
dends and in the ordinary 11.43. In the 
industrial department. 1.77 percent went 





to those. policyholders who took advan- 


tage of the 10 percent allowance for 
paying premiums direct. In the indus- 
trial department 62.25 percent was paid 
to insured and beneficiaries whereas in 
the ordinary 59.08 percent was paid. In 
the industrial department 1.17 percent 
was spent for insured’s health and wel- 
fare and in the ordinary the percentage 
was .20. The increase in insured’s funds 
in the industrial was 14.79 percent and 
in the ordinary 26.30. That makes the 
total to policyholders in the industrial 
department 78.21 percent of income and 
in the ordinary 85.58. 


Field Expenses Compared 


Total field expenses in the industrial 
end were 15.06 percent and in the ordi- 
nary 7.86 percent. Home office salaries 
were 2.57 percent in industrial and 2.82 
percent in ordinary. Total home office 
expenses in industrial were 5.25 percent 
and in ordinary 5.17 percent. Taxes ac- 
counted for 1.48 percent of industrial 
income and 1.39 percent of ordinary. 

Mr. Weinstein observed that in the 
ordinary department about 714 percent 
more of the total income is paid to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries or held for 
their benefit than in the industrial. 

The expense rate in the industrial de- 
partment is half again as large as in 
the ordinary. The difference arises in 
the field expenses. It is to be expected, 
he said, from the nature of the business 
that the industrial department will show 
a larger expense ratio. One of the prin- 
cipal features of the industrial business 
is the collection of premiums at the 
homes of policyholders and this service 
must be paid for. 

Mr. Weinstein has devoted consider- 
able attention to the mortality ratio. 
Again he finds difficulty in finding two 
likes. He summarizes the result and 
shows ratios of actual to expected mor- 
tality, where the “actual” is the mor- 
tality experienced in the industrial 
branch and the “expected” represents the 
mortality rate of the given branch ap- 
plied to the industrial exposure. Based 
on ordinary experience, the ratio of ac- 
tual to expected is 140.2 percent; based 
on “intermediate” experience the ratio 
was 121.2 percent; based on “special 
class” experience it was 87.1 percent. He 
pointed out that the industrial experience 
is about midway between intermediate 
and special class. This, he-said, should 
make plain why it is not proper to com- 
pare industrial net costs with those in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 














$100,000 Winner to Invest 
Money in an Annuity 


BOSTON—S. M. Van Sant, 
Jr., $30 a week mail clerk, who 
won the Old Gold cigarette ad- 
vertising award: of $100,000, says 
he will use the money to buy an 
annuity, and his wife has con- 
curred. The federal tax will 
amount to $34,000 and the Massa- 
chusetts tax to $2,000, leaving the 
Van Sants with $64,000. 











Governor Makes 
Special Plea for 
Bank Insurance 


More Than 10,000 Tele- 
grams in Opposition Flood 
New York’s Capital 


ALBANY, N. Y.—In a special mes- 
sage to the legislature, the first of its 
kind at the present session, Governor 
Lehman of New York demanded pas- 
sage of the Livingston-Piper bill permit- 
ting savings banks to write life insurance. 
However, it is plain that the opposition 
doesn’t intend to go down to defeat 
without making a determined fight. 
Monday more than 10,000 telegrams op- 
posing the bill poured into the capitol. 
This is the largest number in years on 
any issue. 

That the governor is still under the 
impression that savings bank life insur- 
ance will do anything perceptible to pro- 
vide cheap insurance for the poor may 
be gathered from his statement that 
“you are unquestionably alert to the hu- 
mane benefits that are offered by sav- 
ings bank life insurance.” 


Banks Issue Statement 


Almost coincidentally the state savings 
bank association came out with a force- 
ful statement by its president, Andrew 
Mills, Jr., president of the Drydock’ 
Savings Institution of New York City. 
The banks do not want the original Liv- 
ingston-Piper bill, which follows the 
Massachusetts pattern of letting the 
banks issue policies but with the sav- 
ings bank insurance division of the state 
insurance department really running the 
whole show. 

“Savings bankers are alert to their re- 
sponsibilities and if such insurance is to 
be made available they insist that it 
should be on the finest basis possible,” 
Mr. Mills’ statement declared. 

Mr. Mills pointed out that the Living- 
ton-Piper plan would find little support 
among the savings banks, while a num- 
ber of banks are prepared to go ahead 
if they were permitted to form a central 
corporation which would issue the in- 
surance, with the banks acting as 
agencies. 


New York Association Statement 


The New York State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, through the chairman of 
its general committee, S. L. McCarty of 
Albany, has sent out a statement to its 
membership reiterating and amplifying 
its objections to the Livingston-Piper 
bill. The memorandum points out that 
“it is generally conceded that without 
the sales presentation of the life under- 
writer and his services to policyholders 
and beneficiaries only a small fraction of 
the present social security of the country 
would: have been developed.” 

As proof of the fact that men do not 
readily provide protection for the families 
unless persuaded by life agents, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Majority of Companies Maintain Same Dividend 


Schedules During Coming Year 


Few changes are being made in divi- 
dend scales for 1938. Over 80 com- 
panies are continuing or expect to con- 
tinue their 1937 schedule. In some few 
cases there has been a slight reduction 
on certain kinds of policies, especially 
paid-up life and endowments, where 
there is a large element of investment 
involved. 

As a result of continuing their pres- 
ent scale, each individual policyholder 
will receive more than he did in 1937, 
and the total payments will be consider- 
ably higher than in 1937. 

The Sun Life of Canada, which in 
January was expected to announce an 





increased schedule, has continued its 
1937 scale for 1938. 

Northwestern Mutual, which reduced 
dividends last year, announced a new 
scale showing increased payments. 
Lutheran Mutual Life (formerly Lu- 
theran Mutual Aid, fraternal) has a new 
increased scale. American United, Con- 
necticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 
Continental American are other Ameri- 
can companies using increased schedules. 
Imperial Life, London Life and Manu- 
facturers Life of Canada also increased 
their scales. Although the Canada Life’s 
present scale is effective to June 30, an 
increase is expected at that time. ~ 





With savings bank insurance in the 
‘forefront at this time, it is interesting 
to note that the Massachusetts savings 
banks reduced dividends, _ effective 


Jan. od. 

While the Metropolitan schedule has 
been reduced for the year beginning 
Marth 1, the amount a policyholder will 
receive in 1938 will generally be greater 
than he received in 1937. Other com- 
panies reducing scales for 1938 were 
Great Northwest, Guarantee Mutual, 
Home, N. Y., Mutual Life, N. Y., and 
National Guardian. 

In 1937 the Continental Assurance and 
General American started to issue par- 





By W. J. ISAAC 


ticipating contracts. Illustrative scalg 
have been issued and as of Jan. 1 Ger. 
eral American increased its first illys. 
trative schedule. 

The Acacia Mutual, Baltimore Lif 
and Midland Mutual started writing po. 
icies on a 3 percent reserve basis as of 
Jan. 1. Acacia Mutual, as in the past 
has not issued an illustrative scale, byt 
the two other companies have announced 
illustrative dividend payments only. 

Any change that has been made in 
interest allowed on dividend accumuh. 
tions is in the form of a reduction rather 
than an increase. In the main, however, 
the 1937 rates have been continued. 





Int. on 
Pol. Proceeds 
Int. on Non- 

Div. With- With- 
Accum. draw. draw. 


Acacia Mutual 3%%. 
Lif 


Aetna e 
American Home 
American United 


AXING, VE. 5.500500 


Baltimore 34% 
Baltimore 3% 
Bankers, Ia. 
Bankers, Neb. 
Bankers National .. 
Beneficial 
Berkshire 

Boston Mutual 
California-Western 
Canada 

Central Life, Ia. 
Central Assur., 
Central Life, Ill 
Central Life, Kan 


Central States, Mo... 


Colorado Life 
Columbia Life 


Columbia Mutual, Ia... 


Columbus Mutual 


Confederation, Can. is 


Connecticut Gen. 


Connecticut Mutual .. 


Cont, American 
Cont, Assurance 
Country Life 
Crown, Can. 


Dominion, Can. ...... 


Equit., Ia. 


Excelsior, Can. ...... 
Expressmen’s Mut..... 


Farmers Union 
Federal, Ill. 


Fidelity Mut. ........ 


Fidelity Union 
General Amer. 
General Mutual 


George Wash, ....... 


Girard Life 
Great Amer., Tex 
Great Northwest 
Great Southern 
Great West, Can 
Gurantee Mutual 
Guardian, N. Y. 
Hercules 


Indianapolis Life 


Imperial, Can. ....... 


Jefferson Std. 
John Hancock 
Lafayette Life 
Liberty Life, Kan 
Lincoln Liberty 
Lincoln National 
London Life, Can... 
Loyal Protective 


Luthern Mut. Life... 


Manhattan, N. Y. 
Manhattan Mut... 


Manufacturers, Can. . 


Maryland 

Mass. Mutual 
Mass. Svgs Bank 
Metropolitan 


Midland Mut. 13%%. 
Midland Mutual, 3%.. 
Midwest Life, Neb... 


Minnesota Mutual .. 
Modern, Minn. 
Monarch, Can. 
Monarch, Mass. 
Monumental Life 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual, Can. 


Mutual Life, N. Y.... 


Mutual Trust 


National Guard. ..... 


National, Iowa 
National, Vt. ...... 
National Masonic 
New Eng. Mutual.. 
New York 


Dividend Scale 


.Revised adopted 


1937 continued 
1937 continued 
Increased 

1937 continued 


Aug. 1, 1937, _ to Mar, 31. 


..1937 continue 


New adopted 
Present effective to April 30 
1937 cont. exc. pd-up life, endow. 


..1937 continued 


Increase expected 
No change expected 


..1937 continued 


Present effective to June 30 
1937 continued 


.Probably no change 


continued (in general) 

continued 

continued 

continued 

continued is 
Inc. except pd.-up life, end...... 
Inc. except pd.-up life, end...... 
Inc. adopted Jan. 1 
First illus. adopted Oct. 1, 1937.. 
1937 continued 
Present effective to March 31... 
Present effective to June 30, 1938 
1937 continued 
1937 continued 
1937 continued 


1937 continued 


continued 
continued 
continued 


continued 


1937 continued 

1937 continued 

Reduction 

1937 cont. ex. on pol. with inc. dis. 
1937 continued 


Increased 

1937 continued 
1937 continued 
1937 continued 


1937 continued 
1937 continued 


. .Increased 


Action in April 


.Increased .. ‘ 


Present effective to April 30 


..19°? continued 
. Increased 


Present effective to March 31... 
1937 continued 


. Reduction 


Reduction 


-Present effective to July 1 


New illust. adopted Jan. 1 


.1937 continued 
..Present effective to June 20 


Present effective to May 31 
1937 continued 
1937 continued 


..1937 continued 


1937 continued 
1937 continued 


.Reduction 


1937 continued 
Reduction 


1937 continued 


..1937 continued 
.1937 continued ; 
.1937 con. ex. on s-pr., p-up life, en. 


1937 cont. excpt. extra 5-yr. div.: 
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Dividend Scale 
North Amer, L. & C....1937 continued 
 & .... Present effective to June 30 
Northern; Can. .....3% 1937 continued 
1937 continued 


Northern, Wash. 
N. W. Mutual 


N. W. National 


Increased 


Ohio National 
Ohio State 
Oregon Mutual 
Pacific Mutual 
Penn Mutual .... 
Philadelphia Life 
Phoenix Mutual 
Pilot Life 
Policyholders Nat, 
Postal Life 


Present effective to April 30 
Occidental, Calif. ..... Present effective to June 30 
1937 continued 

1937 continued 
1937 continued 
May, 1937 continued 
..1937 continued 
1937 continued 
..Present effective to June 30 
1937 continued 
...1937 continued 
Present effective to April 30 


Int. on 
Pol. Proceeds 
< Non- 
With- With. 
draw. dray. 
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Presbyterian Min. ....1937 continued 


Protective, Ala, 
Provident Mutual... 


Prudential 


eae Present effective to May 31 
..1937 continued 
1937 cont. on pol, at prem. rates 
prior to Jan. 1, 1935 


Rev. for 


policies issued at pres. time... 


Puritan 
Reliance, Pa. 
St. Louis Mut 
Scranton 


Service Life, Neb 
Shenandoah, .......... 19 
State Farm 

State Life, Ind 

State Mutual 

Sun Life, Can 

Teachers Ins. & Ann... 
Union Central 193 
Union DAbOr oi. 6664 
Union Mut., Maine.. 
United Life, Kan 
Webster Life 


3.25 if payable other than annually. 


continued 
continued 
continued 
continued 
continued 
continued 
continued 
7 continued 


Decision soon 
1937 continued 
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1936-37 continued 
1937 continued 


**Note: Year begins on 1st of month indicated except Liberty, May 6; Mutual 
Benefit, Jan, 11; United Life, Oct. 13; and Western lee March's. uf 








Taxation of Payments 
Under Annuity and 
Endowment Contracts 


which have 


conditions 
forced governmental agencies to seek 


Economic 


increased revenue through new and 
higher taxes, has brought about a need 
on the part of the agent to adequately 
inform himself on many of the more im- 
portant phases of life insurance taxa- 
tion, so that he may be of the utmost 
service to his clients. 

A question frequently asked, and 
one with which the agent should be 
familiar, is: “How are payments made 
under an annuity contract taxed by the 
federal government?” Of the amounts 
received under an annuity or endow- 
ment contract for which a consideration 
has been paid, a sum equal to 3 percent 
of the aggregate premiums or consider- 
ation paid, whether or not paid during 
such year is taxable income; the excess 
above 3 percent is excluded from gross 
income until the aggregate amounts ex- 
cluded equal the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid. All payments 
received thereafter are taxable as in- 





come for the year in which they are 
received. For example, a person may 
have purchased an immediate annuity 
last year for a consideration of $20,000, 
calling for a return of 10 percent 2 
year. Under this contract he will re 
ceive this year his first annuity pay- 
ment amounting to $2,000 and be tt 
quired to include in gross income for 
income tax purposes $600 of the $2,000 
received during that year (3 percent 0 
$20,000), and in subsequent years unt! 
the time when the entire annuity pay- 
ment must be returned. The amount 
not required to be-included in gross 
income until the aggregate amount ¢& 
cluded from gross income equals the a8 
gregate premiums or consideration pa! 
is $1,400. It will be a little over 1 
years, in the illustration given, before 
the entire amount received from the at 
nuity will be required to be include 
in gross income. 


Hodder Nebraska Examiner 


merly with the Midwest Life, 
added to the staff of examiner 
Nebraska department, bringing t 
to six. 
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Announce Program 

for Mid-Year Meet 

in Richmond, Va. 
Full Schedule Arranged for 


National Association Council 
Sessions 





















The National Association of Life Un-, 
derwriters has announced the program 
for its midyear meeting March 11-12 in. 
Richmond, Va. 

On Friday conferences of the board 
of trustees, the state presidents and the 
committee of past national presidents 
will be held. President O. Sam Cum- 
mings of Dallas will address the lun- 
cheon meeting in connection with the 
ilday sales congress to be staged by 
the Richmond association. The Rich- 
mond and Virginia state associations 
will be hosts to the delegates at an in- 
formal dinner dance Friday evening. 
The breakfast Saturday of the general 
agents and managers executive commit- 
te under Chairman Philip B. Hobbs, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, will be fol- 
lowed by an all-day meeting of the na- 
tional council. The president’s message 
will be given by Mr. Cummings. C. J 
Zimmerman, Chicago — general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life and national 
secretary, will outline matters to be 
taken up by the meeting. H. J. John- 
on, Pittsburgh general agent Penn 
Mutual and national vice-president, will 
tk on association administration prob- 
lms. R. L. Jones, New York City, 
general agent emeritus State Mutual 
Life and national treasurer, will speak 
on “Successful Management of Local 
Association Finances.” B. Hull, 
managing director National association, 
will talk on “Half Through the Year.” 


Speakers for Saturday Afternoon 


There will be a Dutch treat luncheon 
of the national council and the Rich- 
mond Managers. Association with Mr. 
Cummings as guest speaker. 
In the afternoon H. T. Wright, Equit- 
5 able Society, Chicago, national member- 
hip chairman, will speak on “A Quan- 
5 BB iity of Quality Members” and F. B. Sum- 
nets, New York Life, Boston, chairman 
publicity committee, “Securing Favor- 
ible Local Publicity.” Mr, Zimmerman 
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utual Mill discuss plans for the Houston con- 
vention and Isadore Samuels, general 
—= Bent New England Mutual, Denver, 
ae vil report for the “On to Houston” 
ae ‘mmittee, of which he is chairman. N. 
nity axter Maddox, general agent Connec- 
0,000, tut Mutual, Atlanta, will discuss “Or- 
ant 2 eat Inter-Association Meetings. 
ii re-awley Wilson, Massachusetts Mu- 
pay "a Peoria, will report for the N. A. 
je re U. safety committee, which he heads. 
e for Mi Hodges, manager Ohio National 
32,000 ® Cincinnati, will talk on educational 
nt of Moects for local associations. 
wl vlan Anderson, Cincinnati, former na- 
pay: Hb te ieegesident, will report on the cur- 
nount tlegislative situation. L. O. Schriver, 
gross perl agent Aetna Life, Peoria, will 
t ex ade status of the agency practices 
ea a 
| fe : he meeting will close with election of 
er 11M eating committee to present the 
yefore tal slate at the Houston convention. 
e afl- 
iudeé Jf Minnesota Mutual Appointments 
Pi Minnesota Mutual Life an- 
nites two new general agency ap- 


rents. F, A. Owens has taken 

- for- te ‘ € agency at Charlotte, N. C., and 
been ford Wee Insurance Agency at Rock- 
try - will represent it in that terri- 

aC he of the members of the agency 
tent thbone, formerly with the Oc- 
“id Life. H.-J: Cummings, vice- 

ti — Minnesota Mutual, is in Texas 

nth on company business. 








Connecticut Mutual Names 
Columbus General Agent 








LEONARD L. LENZ 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Leonard L. Lenz general agent 
at Columbus, O. Mr. Lenz has been in 
the life insurance business for 17 years, 
having served as agent, district man- 
ager and during the past five years as 
agency manager in Cleveland for an- 
other company. He is an alumnus of 
the University of North Dakota and re- 
ceived the C. L. U. designation in the 
class of 1930. 

He has been active in association 
work, having served as secretary of the 
Cleveland Life Executives’ Club and as 
chairman of the educational committee 
of the Cleveland C. L. U. chapter. 





Survey Investment Cost 


Need for Precise Cost Accounting in This Department 


Is Emphasized by 


Tax Consultant W. W. Chambreau 





Slump in investment earnings of life 
insurance companies and heavy pur- 
chases of the tax exempt bonds of the 
federal government and its political sub- 
divisions have made the amount of in- 
come tax derived by the U. S. govern- 
ment from the life companies unsatis- 
factory to the authorities, according to 
W. W. Chambreau, Washington, tax 
consultant to insurance companies. 
Therefore, there is a strong possibility 
that some effort may be made in the 
near future to change the tax basis to 
compensate for this decrease. It is pos- 
sible there may be a moderate increase 
in the rate of tax, which is now 15 per- 
cent on net investment income. 

The sub-committee of the House 
ways and means committee in January 
reported a recommendation that the rate 
be set at 16 percent. It seems inevitable 
that Congress before long will make 
some such change. 


Actual Costs Required 


For this reason, Mr. Chambreau says, 
it is now apparent that life companies 
must pay much closer attention to the 
determining of the actual investment 
costs. 

It now appears that actual investment 
cost of many companies has been run- 
ning close to 1 percent, exclusive of 
taxes and other real estate expenses, 
whereas many companies apparently 
have been content with the % of 1 per- 
cent deduction for investment expense 
permitted by Section 203a (4) of the 
U. S. revenue act of 1936. These per- 
centages apply to the mean of the in- 
vested assets taken at the beginning and 
end of the calendar year. 

In the same sections of the law, how- 
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who ought to take policies.” 


tection of life insurance. 
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Independence Square 





Writes one of our Louisiana representatives :— 


I drove a few days ago through a small village that was just a 
wide place in the road. An old friend said, “Go see old Mrs. Blank. 
She made a good rice crop this year and has a couple of grandsons 
I called. She wanted to know what 
Company I represented, and when told she said, “I have a policy in 
that Company.” If I had been asked to pick out the last person in 
the United States who owned a policy, she would have been my can- 
didate. But, sure enough, she reached under a bed, pulled out a tin 
box, and showed me an almost matured Endowment policy written 
about the time when St. Augustine was founded, 1565. She waved it 
vigorously, remarking, “I’ll never starve with this money coming in.” 
Then the family autocrat of the rice field called in her two grand- 
sons, and ordered each to “take a policy like mine.” 


An old tin box, a maturing Endowment, and an old woman 
living in and from her hidden rice field! She had been sold 
by one of the army of explorative life underwriters, who, 
everywhere in the country, are carrying the penetrative pro- 
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ever, it is permitted for a company to 
deduct actual investment expenses paid 
during the taxable year. 

Mr Chambreau says the government 
will not be satisfied to receive merely 
estimates of investment cost, but in- 
stead a proper system of accounting 
must be set up. There are, of course, 
items that cannot always be precisely 
determined, such as allocation of the 
salaries and expenses of company offi- 
cials for the time which they put in on 
the investment end. 

At present there are two lower court 
findings which might serve to govern, 
relating to two companies which sought 
to determine by two different methods 
how much of the general officers’ sal- 
aries to allocate to investment expense. 
One is in the case of the Volunteer 
State Life, whose board of directors 
adopted a resolution stipulating the per- 
centage of the officers’ salaries to be so 
allocated. The other is the case of the 
Sun Life of Maryland which waited un- 
til the end of the fiscal year to make the 
apportionment as the investment cost 
would show more accurately. The Vol- 
unteer State’s method was sustained by 
the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals and 
the Sun Life won its case in the court 
of claims. While both these cases now 
stand they are not recognized as con- 
trolling by the internal revenue com- 
missioner and every company appearing 
before him still must prove its own 
case. 


Two Methods Permitted 


Two methods of establishing the in- 
come tax deduction for investment cost 
are permissible under the revenue act: 
One, applicable to the company which 
does not keep detailed account of this 
item, limits the deduction to a maximum 
of one-quarter of 1 percent of mean in- 
vested assets. However, if a proper ac- 
count is kept by the company month by 
month, it is permitted to deduct the 
actual disbursements for investment ex- 
penses in the year, Mr. Chambreau said. 

“It has become necessary now,” he 
said, “for life companies to make care- 
ful survey of their investment cost, and 
to educate their home office staffs to 
recognize investment cost items which 
heretofore have gone as general expen- 
diture, and to keep careful account of 
them. 

“Mere guesses and estimates will be 
disallowed by the revenue bureau: 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to 
adopt a scientific basis of determining 
investment costs. 


Officers’ Statement 


“A good way to do this is to get a 
Statement from any officers having to 
do with investments as to the actual 
portion of their time which they spend 
in that work. If it is possible in some 
cases perhaps an actual schedule can be 
maintained showing the time put in. 

“At one time or another perhaps 
nearly all of the major officers may have 
something to do with investments. For 
instance, the president, or even in an 
extreme case, the vice-president in 
charge of agencies, may make a swing 
through the territory, holding agency 
meetings, but dropping off here and 
there to confer with loan agents in re- 
spect to real estate, look over some of 
the company’s farms that it has taken 
over under foreclosure and is operating 
or has rented. Such work, of course, is 
properly’ chargeable against investment 
expense. 

Other items which may require some- 
thing special in the way of cost analysis 
are traveling expense, salary and ex- 
penses of general counsel, use of Hol- 
lerith or other tabulating machines by 
the investment department, postage, sta- 
tionery and printing, telephone (local 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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N. Y. “World-Telegram” 
Wouldn’t Abolish Industrial 


Sensationalized Series of Arti- 
cles, It Now Appears, Is Aimed 
at Correcting Alleged “Evils” 


NEW YORK — The New York 
“World-Telegram’s” heavily sensational- 
ized series of daily articles attacking in- 
dustrial insurance is not, it now appears, 
directed at industrial insurance per se 
but merely at certain practices which 
the “World-Telegram” holds are open 
to criticism. Nor is it the newspaper’s 
opinion that savings bank life insurance 
offers any effective substitute for indus- 
trial insurance. 

Until this week the ‘World-Tele- 
gram’s” articles have by their contents 
and tone led many readers to feel that 
the paper wanted nothing less than a 
complete uprooting of the entire indus- 
trial insurance system. A review of the 
series up to this week fails to reveal any 
concession by the writer of the series, 
S. Burton Heath, that industrial insur- 
ance has a place which under the present 
economic system can be filled by no 
other type of coverage. Also, the way 
in which the costs of savings bank life 
insurance in Massachusetts were com- 
pared with industrial insurance gave 
many the impression that savings bank 
life insurance could adequately fill the 
role of industrial, for nowhere was it 
pointed out that the poor people who 
most need to buy insurance cheaply are 
the very ones who are the least likely 
to save up and pay for insurance on the 
monthly basis demanded by the Massa- 
chusetts plan. 


How Crusade Started 


Asked by THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
how the “World-Telegram” happened to 
take up its industrial insurance crusade, 
Mr. Heath said that one of the backers 
of the savings bank life insurance move- 
ment in New York state had tried to 
interest him in promoting that cause and 
showed him figures on industrial life in- 
surance which seemed to be worthy of 
investigation and which, if substantiated, 
to demand correction. 

Mr. Heath said it was not his inten- 
tion to suggest that industrial insurance 
should be abolished nor did he believe 
that savings bank life insurance is an 
adequate substitute for industrial. He 
said the “World-Telegram” does not 
want to kill industrial insurance nor 
cause it to commit suicide. Its aim is 
rather to correct what he believes to be 
bad features which are not necessarily 
inherent in industrial insurance and 
which can be corrected so as to make 





Give Addresses at Hartford 

















ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 
Aetna Life 


JAMES A, GIFFIN 
Phoenix Mutual Life 


Two agency men of Hartford companies, well known throughout the coun 


try, were the speakers before the Hartford Life Underwriters 


Association, they 


being R. B. Coolidge, superintendent of agencies of the Aetna Life, and J. A. Giffin, 


assistant agency manager of the Phoenix 


Mutual Life. Both are experts in sales- 


manship in its application to life insurance, 








that form of insurance do a better job 
in the field for which it is intended. 
Among the “World-Telegram’s” state- 
ments, which in the absence of any qual- 
ification were interpreted as condemning 
industrial insurance in toto and setting 
up savings bank life insurance as a com- 
plete substitute, was the following: 
“Here are a few of the documented 
criticisms made by responsible and ap- 
parently unbiased students: ... That the 
high cost of industrial insurance is un- 
necessary is evidenced by the fact that 
the Massachusetts savings bank, with- 
out subsidy and without profit, are sell- 
ing suitable substitute insurance over the 
counter for a fraction of the cost. In 
Massachusetts a study indicated that the 
state’s wage earners in 1934 could have 
saved $25,000,000—half their industrial 
insurance bill—by using savings bank 
insurance entirely in place of industrial 
insurance.” It will be noted that the 
foregoing statements are merely quoted 
from “responsible and apparently un- 
biased students.” However, Mr. Heath’s 
conclusion that “these criticisms have 
been made public time and time again 
and the companies’ answers have failed 





to convince most independent critics” 


was taken to indicate that he agreed 
with the implication that savings bank 
insurance could and should properly 
supersede industrial, though he now de- 
nies that his attitude could logically be 
so interpreted. 


Indianapolis Life Cruise 

The Counselors Club members of the 
Indianapolis Life over two years ago 
decided that they would prefer to have 
one rather extended and pretentious out- 
ing after a contest period of two years 
rather than a less extended trip each 
year, as had been the custom previously. 
Accordingly the club left last Friday 
from New York for a trip to Panama, 
returning within two weeks. Qualifica- 
tion was based on production for two 
years instead of one and also the quality 
of business on a renewal basis was taken 
into account. Business sessions will be 
held on the boat. 

E. B. Raub, president Indianapolis 
Life, Vice-president A. L. Portteus and 
Superintendent of Agents A. H. Kahler 
went on the cruise, accompanied by 67 
agents. 








FIGURES FROM DECEMBER 31, 1937 STATEMENTS 





Change 


Total in 


Assets 


$ 
15,898,549 
44,578,893 


Business Men’s Assur 
Central Life, Ia. 
Cosmopolitan Life 
Expressmen’s Mutual 
Eureka-Maryland Assur... 
Fidelity Union Life 

Globe Life 

Great Northern Life 
Hercules Life 

Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
Kentucky Home Mut 
Manhattan Life 

Monarch Life 

Morris Plan 

Mutual Life, 

Standard Life, 

Union National, 

United, Ill, > 
Western & Southern Life 
Yeoman Mutual 


32,078 
12,348,758 
19,823,282 


169,508,057 
2,326,573 
452,527 


Fidelity Life 10,773,099 
Modern Woodmen 72,217,590 
Polish Roman Cath. Un.. 15,867,692 
Royal Arcanum 30,352,239 
Standard Life, 13,317,908 
Woodmen Circle, Neb..... 29,124,314 
Woodm., of the Wid., Neb.119,162,308 . 


$2,697,430, disbursements $2,450,340. 


Assets Policyholders 
$ 


+1,959,818 
+ 2,315,563 
+ 48,054 

+ 459,687 
+ 407,148 
+ 367,812 
+ 84,195 

+ 497,940 
+ 80,772 

+ 32,078 
—839,347 
+161,129 
+ 636,427 
+125,920 
+ 8,401,849 
+ 432,686 
+119,437 


+ 584,069 
+ 3,633,308 
+ 1,287,093 

—86,675 

—105,194 
+ 3,078,976 
+ 3,018,818 


Includes accident and health department as follows: income 


Change 
Surplus to New Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. 


1937 Dec. 31, 1937 


$ $ 
24,614,189 114,657,544 
14,294,821 161,810,575 
16,430,654 15,497,187 
1,298,070 26,725,597 
24,252,164 73,231,973 
4,547,608 23,842,927 
3,951,628 24,542,351 
5,471,060 35,222,067 
6,597,113 131,510,498 
2,225,000 2,225,000 
3,434,458 45,093,732 
11,296,889 69,449,423 
3,497,270 20,410,532 
56,466,154 37,675,642 
44,697,412 550,578,406 
17,443,259 25,732,392 
8,056,0325 7,344,624 


$ 
+ 9,684,027 
+ 2,224,093 
+1,785,738 
— 690,384 
+ 3,399,104 
+ 755,739 
+ 242,481 
+ 1,396,315 
—2,470,640 
+ 2,225,000 


$ 
1,480,341 
3,753,602 


+ 4,873,776 

+ 1,888,189 

+ 8,535,035 
+ 12,683,119 

+ 1,257,376 

+ 2,014,539 

+ 1,663,561 
+ 66,619,858 
6,570,634 94,242,427 —1,012,180 
FRATERNALS 


5,680,122 63,110,933 
68,509,606 603,904,633 
4,560,875 87,478,684 
4,772,139 90,914,993 
3,379,250 43,623,451 
13,041,835 107,781,336 
79,731,275 409,665,723 


1,482,494 


+ 280,341 
—27,897,592 
+ 1,613,946 
—4,445,655 
—1,386,125 
—879,400 
—5,829,235 


1,346,778 


3,315,655 
435,632 
7,624,661 


®Includes revivals. 


In Force 


Total 
Disburs. 
1937 


$ 

4,164,096 
5,252,825 
284,503 
543,150 
1,856,280 
437,831 
562,545 
2,415,678 
4,447,376 
43,507 
1,894,082 
2,960,086 


Benefits 
Paid 
1937 
$ 
2,036,195 
3,490,175 
73,023 


Total 
Income 
1937 


$ 
6,108,671 
7,455,588 


Prem, 
Income 
1937 


$ 
5,255,742 


2,020,161 

3,530,5891 169,784 12,901,181 
786,170 178,339 677,590 
28,555,2712 15,599,380? 220,048,998 
1,085,906 215,797 667,549 
256,566 25,440 154,761 
900,609 253,533 850,493 
37,317,455 13,933,333 32,205,641 
4,704,024 2,298,424 3,528,065 


754,687 
227,998 
880,898 
27,060,365 
3,252,297 


1,951,838 
26,844,319 


912,821 
14,512,215 


1,607,123 
18,121,353 


1,442,981 
20,498,843 
1,931,549 
3,148,429 
1,301,439 
2,531,541 
9,710,886 17,228,099 


10,424,118 15,193,346 


®*Figures are on a revenue basis. 





Eastern Conference Card - 
Has Now Been Completed 


Home Office Management A; 
sociation Will Have Speci 
Meeting in New York 


NEW YORK—The 1938 eastern gp. 
cial conference of the Life Office Map. 
agement Association scheduled to } 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, Ney 
York City, April 21-22 will be devote 
to an intensive consideration of the sub. 
ject “Field Agency Office Supervisio, 
and Related Activities including the 0; 
ganizing of Central Premium Collectio, 
Offices.” 


Marc 


Richard Boissard, vice-president Nf 


tional Guardian Life of Madison, Wis, 
is president. The general chairman j 
Assistant Vice-president James Scot 
Guardian Life. At the first morning 
session L. C. Ashton, vice-president 
Provident Mutual, will speak on “Or 
ganizing and Operating Central Premiw 
Collection Offices” with W. D. Hot 
assistant secretary Provident Mutul 
giving the home office viewpoint ani 
Cashier M, P. Gallagher of the Pem 
Mutual’s New York office giving the 
field office slant. 


First Afternoon Session 


At the afternoon session A. W. Bary 
manager branch office accounts Unio 
Central Life, will speak on “Expens! 
Control of Agency Offices. W. C. Brudj 
agency auditor Lincoln National, wil 
have as his topic, “Records Maintainel 
in an Agency Office.” R. E. Gowsett 
secretary Manufacturers Life of Canada 
will talk on “Agency Office Personnel’ 
On the morning of the second day 
Auditor G. E. Perino, New Englani 
Mutual, will discuss “Agency Cashier’ 
Manual.” W. J. Nenner, assistant 10 
the agency vice-president of the Pem 
Mutual, will speak on “Extent aml 
Types of Service Rendered by Agent 
Office Clerical Staff for Field Force.” D. 
J. Muir, assistant manager conservation 
department Massachusetts Mutual, wil 
speak on “Agency Office Correspor- 
dence.” 

The afternoon will be given to th 
subject “Agency Auditing” with Comp 
troller G. W. Skilton, Connecticut Get 
eral presiding. There will be a numb 
of leaders appointed to discuss varios 
phases of this subject. ; 

The Life Office Management Assoc 
tion mid-west southern special conit 
ence will be held at the Hotel Andrei 
Jackson, Nashville, May 25-26. 


McNeill Is Made Secretary 


Equitable Life of New York Hu 
Elected Some New Officers—Arthit 
Carroll Assistant Secretary 


Alexander McNeill has been elected 
secretary of the Equitable Society *, 
ceeding the late William Alexander. 
entered the home office in 1899 and , 
the last 10 years has been an assistil 
secretary. Arthur P. Carroll has bet 
made an assistant secretary. Mf. i 
roll was formerly with the P arg 
Homans agency of the Equitable a © 
York City. He was shifted to the ont 
office as assistant to President Pat : 
son. When Vice-president W. J: oi 
ham was placed in charge of the a8 7 
department Mr. Carroll was assign 
his department and acts as liaison we 
between the president and the rye 
department. He is regarded as 4 
able man. 


Mississippi “Robertson Law” P 

JACKSON, MISS. — Represent’ 
Gore has introduced a bill in the. - 
sissippi legislature which would oe 
insurance companies to invest, isso 
cent of their reserves on pers 
business in securities or real ¢ 
this state. 
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wo Officials Speak 


R. B. Coolidge, Aetna Life, and J. A. Giffin, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Give Valuable Sales Talks 





HARTFORD—R. B. Coolidge, super- 
ntendent of agencies Aetna Life, and J. 
\ Giffin, assistant agency manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life, were the speakers 
nt the second meeting of the lecture 
ourse sponsored by the Hartford Life 
Underwriters Association. Close to 200 
attended. . 

Mr. Coolidge, speaking on “Buyman- 
ship,” emphasized the importance of get- 
ing the prospect to put the pressure on 
himself. “Buymanship is the technic of 
leading the buyer to buy with a mini- 
mum of pressure by the salesman. A 
buyer must be made unhappy, or un- 
omfortable—people don’t buy when 
heyre comfortable—yet one must be 
subtle about the process.” Particular 
stress was laid on the importance of ad- 
nce study° and programming one’s 
sales talk before attempting to approach 
a prospect. 


Prospects Problems 
Should Be Analyzed 


It is imperative that the. salesman 
analyze his prospect’s insurance prob- 
lems, then convince the man of the mini- 
mum requirements necessary to ade- 
quately cover his needs and those of his 
family, Four major considerations here 
are the amount of cash which will be on 
and in case of the prospect’s death, his 
ife’s future needs, educational funds, 
and possible retirement funds. During 
the first visit the salesman should get 
his prospect to establish rock-bottom re- 
quirements on these four bases, and 
orce him to take a definite stand. In 
his way, the prospect puts the sales 
pressure on himself. “The vast major- 
ity of buyers don’t realize that they’re 
not caring for their families, they simply 





see a lump sum, and have never ana- 
lyzed it.” 

“Underwriters are today becoming 
more and more client-builders,” said Mr. 
Coolidge. “Client-building is a real step 
toward increased business.” 

Speaking on “A _ Practical Sales 
Formula,” Mr, Giffin emphasized first 
the importance of the salesman’s atti- 
tude. “It is very important to whom we 
talk,” he said, “but even more important 
the type of person whom we bring to 
that interview.” Life men must steer 
clear of garbage thinking, he said 
and must be affirmative, courageous, 
self-confident, and forceful. There is no 
earthly reason for shame, as life insur- 
ance men are “right on the top of the 
heap, and can do nothing but -good.” 
They constitute the freest moving group 
in America, he said, and have a moral 
responsibility toward their fellow man 
which, if conscious, brings a feeling of 
real pride. 

Mr. Giffin spoke of the future of the 
business for this year, and referred to 
the predictions of the American Associa- 
tion of Sales Experts, which expected a 
drop for the first three months of 1938, 
yet has planned for a better year on the 
whole than 1936. He mentioned the im- 
portance of concentrating on men in the 
lower and medium income brackets. He 
suggested the $2,000-$6,000 income class. 


Approach Life Insurance 
On a Career Basis 


A man must approach life insurance 
on a career basis, and must work to 
build a following. It requires much con- 
centrated effort at first, but this effort 
is inescapable if the salesman is to suc- 
ceed. Recognizing the difficulty of plug- 


ging consistently with no visible results, 
Mr. Giffin stated that “we must have a 
mechanical rabbit to chase,” and pro- 
ceeded to state his sales formula. These 
are the five parts to the formula: 

1. Find out the prospect’s needs. 

2. Make him aware of these needs. 

3. Find out how much he is shy of 
the minimum. 

4. Present a solution that should seem 
reasonable to him. 

5. Supply the willpower to cause him 
to buy today. 

“T am out of patience with extremely 
low-pressure selling methods,” said Mr. 
Giffin. “We must sell with dignity, true, 
yet we must bring people to decisions. 
People like to have decisions made for 
them.” Once the decision is made, he 
said, the ‘buyer will be grateful to the 
salesman for pointing the way and guid- 
ing him along. 

Speakers at the third meeting will be 
Reid Hartsig and J. E. McNeal, both of 
the Travelers agency field service. Chair- 
man at the last meeting was E. H. May, 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual home 
office agency. 


Hold Buffalo Steak Dinner 


Members of the Dallas Life Managers 
Club and their wives feasted on buffalo 
steak as the guests of A. C. Raines, 
Great Southern Life, president of the 
club. The buffalo came from the fam- 
ous Goodnight ranch, owned by the 
Great Southern, which ranch has one of 
the few remaining herds of buffalo. More 
than 100 attended the dinner. 








Takes Paris, Tex., Post 


W. H. Braselton has been appointed 
general agent of the General American 
Life at Paris, Tex., in charge of 12 coun- 
ties. He has had 27 years of selling ex- 
perience. He was general agent of the 
Missouri State Life from 1916 to 1933, 
and then went with the American Na- 
tion of Galveston in a similar capacity 
in Paris. 








Percy Evans Sees Sliding 
Loan Rate as Chaotic 





Northwestern Mutual Actuary 


Opposes Pink’s Proposal at 
N. Y. Hearing 





ALBAN Y—lIntroduced by Robert L. 
Hogg, counsel for the Life Presidents 
Association, Percy H. Evans, actuary 
Northwestern Mutual Life; James Lit- 
tle, actuary Prudential, and Wesley E. 





PERCY H. EVANS 


Monk, counsel Massachusetts Mutua] 
Life, presented arguments to the assem- 
bly insurance committee against the 
Piper rate of interest on policy loan 
bill. 


Opposes Fluctuating Rate 


Mr. Evans declared a fluctuating rate 
would eventually lead to hundreds of 
lawsuits, as it would be impossible ac- 
curately to determine when a policy had 
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Real Estate Mortgages 
Premiums Deferred, in course of 


Interest and Rents, due and accrued 
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Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Report for 1937 


ASSETS 


$ 2,346,611 
18,286,676 
839,120 
14,011,454 
10,776,683 
10,708,411 


1,333,694 
592,989 
5,864 


$58,901,502 
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Disbursements ..... 


Excess Income..... 
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YEARS OF 





LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves (including Funds 


on Deposit) 
Claims Due and Unpaid 


Claims in Process of Settlement. . . 


Accrued Liabilities 
Dividends Apportioned 


Reserves and Unassigned Funds. . . 





Total Liabilities 
siae00 0 0 Stl gene ee 
8,079,362 
cine cie ue Ge gh none 





Insurance in Force as of Dec. 31, 1937... sees $208,607,868 
EIGHTY-SEVEN 


SERVICE TO 
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POLICYHOLDERS 


$55,996,776 
none 
210,427 
713,509 
230,168 
1,750,622 
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$58,901,502 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS _ 
AND PROSPECTS WITHTHE 


CALEMETER Gelion Gelling 


IRECT MAIL PLAN 


Here’s an exclusive made-to-order campaign 
that gives you a new and dynamic attention- 
arresting approach through Uncle Sam’s 
mail service. It’s your short-cut for extend- 
ing contacts and turning prospects into 
policy-holders. 

Like CALEMETER itself, Calemeter DI- 
RECT MAIL gets quick action. It tells 
and sells the importance of saving for pro- 
tection and future income . . . of teaching 
children thrift and saving for college edu- 
cation. It makes these savings easy and 
sure through Calemeter. These colorful 
Direct Mail Folders (illustrated), convinc- 
ingly show how a dime or a quarter a day 
finances a $1,000 to $5,000 policy by simply 
keeping Calemeter’s ingenious calendar up- 
to-date. 





ESTATER 
Calemeter 
@ 


A Coin a 
Day Keeps 
the Calendar 
Up-to-Date 


For Dimes 
or Quarters 
Coins 


Dramatizes thrift and and Bills 


self-reliance of  chil- 
dren saving for glori- 
ous college days. 








Both folders are furnished at nominal cost. 
Special space is provided for company or 


agent's advertisement. Don’t pass up this 
new combination of Calemeter and Direct 
Mail. It is a sure-fire business getter, 
thoroughly tested and successful. It paves 
the way for quick, dramatic demonstrations 
and signed applications. 


MR. LEMAN GOLDMAN, Dist. M¢gr., Equit- 
able Life Assur. Soc., New Brunswick, N. J., 
writes—‘Our Calemeter Direct Mail Cam- 
paign, though it has been in force for but 
several weeks, is showing most gratifying re- 
sults and it is my intention to continue this 
campaign indefinitely.” 
Calemeter Direct-Mail Plan is exclusive for 
Calemeter users only. Capitalize'on it now! Be 
the first in your city. Send today for samples and 
further details. 
HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVES—Write for 
samples and details of our cooperative 


Dramatize the pain- plan and the savings you can effect for 


less non-sacrifice 


your agents. 
’ aa 
coe as whey cf Patented and Manufactured by 


Insurance Estate. ZELL PRODUCTS CORP., 536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ZELL PRODUCTS CORP., 536 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


I enclose $ for which 


(0 Please send Estater Calemeter Banks at $1.25 each 
postpaid, complete with samples of Calemeter Direct-Mail Folders 
and booklet of field tested sales talks. 


0 Please send details only. 


Name 


Company 


AN “APP” A DAY The CALEMETER WAY 








lapsed by reason of the cash value being 
exhausted. 

Mr. Evans pointed out that North- 
western Mutual has 113,000 policyhold- 
ers in New York state, of whom 27,018 
have received loans. 

“Why the solicitude about the policy 
loan borrower?” he asked. “Any legis- 
lation that affects life insurance should 
have for its object primarily in view the 
status of the policyholder.” 


Analyzes the Consequences 


The decreased interest rate would 
benefit one policyholder at the expense 
of three other policyholders, Mr. Evans 
said. He declared decreased interest 
means either increased premiums or re- 
duced dividends to all policyholders. 

Mr. Evans traced the history of the 
rate of interest provision. He said prior 
to 1919 it was stated at not exceeding 
six percent, but at that time the superin- 
tendent insisted that a definite interest 
rate be stated in the policy. He con- 
tended if the rate is to be changed, it 
should be made a fixed amount and in- 
corporated in the policy. “The com- 
panies could work under such a plan,” he 
said, but declared the fluctuating rate is 
entirely impracticable. 

He said if the rate of interest were 
reduced, for example, to 4% percent, 
that would result in a reduction in divi- 
dends to all policyholders of about 8 per- 
cent. “If you fix a lower ceiling on the 
rate for withdrawals, you also auto- 
matically fix a lower ceiling on the rate 
that the company can credit policy- 
holders.” 

He inquired what would happen in the 
case of a New York company making a 
loan to a policyholder in another state 
where the rate of interest is fixed by the 
statute of that state. He said any ad- 
vantage the lower rate will give to the 
minority policyholders who _ borrow 
would work an injury to the majority 
who do not. 

Mr. Evans said the transaction is 
really not a loan, but an advance to the 
policyholder against his reserve. The 
transaction possesses none of the ele- 
ments of a loan, like a mortgage. The 
loan lacks joint discretion. It is a de- 
mand obligation. Any policyholder has 
the right to demand a loan. 

Policy loans have no maturity date, 
and under such a loan there is no means 
of enforcing the payment of interest. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, 
Chairman Piper said he thought the bill 
would be reported. 


Hold 1938 Meet in Miami 


The General American Life will hold 
the 1939 convention of its production 
clubs in Miami, Fla. The clubs are 
known as the President’s Club and 
Leadership Club. 








NEWS OF WEEK 


Cc. J. Zimmerman, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in Chicago talks on 
life insurance as an investment before 
the Business Women’s Forum. Page 1 

ky oe 

New York governor makes special de- 
mand for savings bank insurance. 





Pagel 
* * * 

New York department’s special report 
on Metropolitan Life answers critics of 
industrial life insurance, Page 1 

ie ~ ---—~ 

Superintendent of Agents R. B. Cool- 
idge and Assistant Agency Manager J. 
A. Giffin, Phoenix Mutual Life, lecture 
before Hartford Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Page 5 

a 


New York “World-Telegram” denies 
its attacks on industrial are aimed at 
abolishing it. Page 4 

ei 

The joint legislative committee on the 
New York insurance code revision is now 
putting it into final form for introduc- 
tion in the legislature. Page 18 

* *k * 

Program is announced for the eastern 
special conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Page 4 

Program for mid-year meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Richmond announced. Page 3 








Grand Rapids Agency Is _ 
Honored by Mutual Benefit 


eee, 








RALEIGH R. STOTZ 


The ‘“President’s Trophy,” highest 
agency honor of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been awarded to the Grand 
Rapids agency for “all around excellence 
in agency performance during 1937.” 
The trophy, a bronze plaque suitably in- 
scribed, was presented at a gathering 
of general agents by President J. R 
Hardin to General Agent R. R. Stotz 
who accepted it on behalf of the mem- 
bers of his agency. Factors considered 
in the award were more related to qual- 
ity than to quantity: quality of new 
business, quality of agency building, 
high-grade performance from established 
organization and persistency of business 
were among the determining factors. 
Honorable mention went to the agencies 
at Denver, Louisville, Providence, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

No small part of the credit for the 
Grand Rapids agency’s fine performance 
is due General Agent Stotz, for the out 
standing quality of his leadership ha 
inspired his men to consisently high ac- 
complishment since the agency was & 
tablished in 1931. Born at Vollonia, 
Ind., in 1893, Mr. Stotz received his 
A. B. degree from Indiana State Teach 
ers College. In 1921 he left educational 
work in the army to enter life insurantt 
with the Mutual Benefit. He began . 
selling career in Washington, D. C., an 
in 1922 joined the Detroit agency as a 
sistant to the general agents. For a few 
years before his appointment in 1931 ® 
general agent at Grand Rapids he a 
aged the state division of the vey 
agency. In June, 1930, he was one 
four men in Michigan to have won ! 
C. L. U. designation. 


















Entertain Robertson in St. Louis 


Superintendent Robertson of ge 
was the guest of honor at a dinner “n 
by the General Agents & Managers a 
sociation of St. Louis. Frank han 
chairman of the organization, pit 
The purpose was to enable Superin . 
dent Robertson to become bee 
quainted with the heads of the 7 
life agencies in St. Louis. About 5 
sons attended. 


Appointments in Maine pee 


N. C. Estabrook, formerly W"r . 
New England Mutual Life i Baa" 
has been made general agent potty 
State Mutual Life with headquarfy : 
Houlton, Me. The New Englan - 
tual, H. P. Cooley, general. a of 
Portland, announces the appointm : 
L. S. Greenlaw, Presque Isle, as inpasl 
took county manager for that pi et i? 
He has been agent there for ee New 
years. Chandler Farley, formery 
England Mutual representat™ to 
Bridgewater, Me., now goes to 
for the same company. 
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Can't Rest on Laurels; Push 
Prospecting Program 








“Knute Rockne said, ‘You can’t win 
this year’s football games on last year’s 
clippings, and we in the life insurance 
business can’t make a good record by 
reading our records for 1927-1929,” de- 
dared Hugh C. White, Detroit general 
agent Connecticut Mutual Life, at a 
meeting of the Detroit C. L. U.’s. 

Life underwriters should follow the 
“sx to one” rule—‘‘have at least six 
times the number of prospects available 
each month that is required to write 
the amount of business you want to write 
that month. We are all familiar with 
the methods of prospecting-——endless 
chain, centers of influence, personal ob- 
servation, cold canvass and direct mail. 
In my opinion the centers of influence, 
personal observation and direct mail will 
prove most satisfactory under present 
conditions. 


Four Questions to Ask 


“Ask yourself four questions about the 
prospect you plan to interview: First, 
has he satisfactory buying power?; sec- 
ond, have you got sufficient information 
about him on which to base an intelli- 
gent proposal? This requires digging in 
and hustling and asking people who are 
in a position to know about your 
prospect. 

“Third, do you see prospects on a 
favorable basis? Making the interview 
at a favorable time and under satisfac- 
tory conditions requires the use of your 
best judgment. 

“Fourth, ask yourself if you have 
something on the ball when you see the 
prospects. 


Prospecting Is First Job 


“Prospecting is a job which must be 
continuously in front and is the first 
thing to do always in the job of life un- 
derwriting. Selling life insurance today 
requires a man to do a lot of thorough 
and sensible thinking. He must have a 
working knowledge of simplified pro- 
gramming so that he can tell an inter- 
esting story. It will pay you to make a 
continuous effort to build your birthday 
fle which will give you an opportunity 
to build a valuable age change file. 
The five cardinal points in selling 
life insurance are these: First, never 
argue; second, never talk life insurance; 
third, always talk life; fourth, get agree- 
ment from your prospect on the major 
points of your sales talk and fifth, don’t 
let the prospect write the rules, write 
them yourself! 

_ It is valuable to quote authorities on 
life insurance in your solicitation. For 
txample—my bankers told me so and 
80; the majority of my clients feel this 
way about it; the last three men I talked 
‘o gave me this viewpoint. In other 
words, don’t take my word for it! Words 
alone will not get over your mesage; it 
's your manner that counts. 

D Ask yourself these seven questions: 

ol have appropriate opening remarks? 
Are they interesting? Do I develop the 
Rise clearly ? Do I employ confirma- 
— and especially on this point get 
freement? Do I explain the plan sim- 
ro Do I use visual appeal? Do I 
now where and when to mention the 
Price? Do I plan the close? 


Study Closing Methods 


of bs out and study your methods 
ine ian © and learn to tell an interest- 
Pepe motivating story. Here are the 
P 2 ert methods of closing: Age 
tivatin’ ability to pass examination, mo- 
aa 8 story, start arranging for pay- 
tettlens Premium, arrange for income 

nent, ask for check, direct question 
. Uy, Start writing the application, de- 


Cision ra) 4 - ( 
close. «=™Minor point, and banking 


There is a definite formula for pro- 


duet 
on: tl : : d 
your «Ae number of interviews times 


of your sale and you get the result of 
your production. If you are interested 
in increasing your income, you must 
have more interviews times your aver- 
age profit to get a larger income. 

“Three simple but excellent rules for 
success. in life insurance underwriting 
are: be natural, be yourself, and be hum- 
ble. The optional settlements of your 
life insurance contracts are equivalent 
to money management. There is talk of 
restricting the present liberality of these 
options and I really believe that the life 
underwriter of today. has an outstand- 
ing opportunity to present his contracts 
as a bargain and should become enthusi- 
astic over the opportunity to capitalize 
on selling one of the most outstanding 
life insurance contracts ever offered to 
the American public.” 





Putting Money in Pocket 





Assistant Superintendent Eteson of 
the State Mutual Life Outlined Three 
Essentials in Sales Plan 





ST. PAUL—“Life insurance selling 
is the art of encompassing a life’s ob- 
jective within the bounds of an annual 
premium,” said James H. Eteson, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies State 
Mutual Life, in a talk outlining the 
three essential principles of any suc- 
cessful plan for selling life insurance. 

Mr. Eteson spoke on “Money in Your 
Pocket,” before a meeting of the St. 
Paul Association of Life Underwriters, 
coincidental with a visit to State Mu- 
tual’s three agencies in the Twin Cities. 


Three Elements Outlined 


“Test these three principles against 
any single plan or thought you use with 
good results, and you will find that it 
fits into the picture,’ Mr. Eteson sug- 
gested, and went on to outline the three 
elements: 

1. We must know a lot of people 
and have them like us and respect us. 

2. We must tell a good story and tell 
it well. 

3. We have to work—and work in 
accordance with some plan. 

Speaking of the first element he 
said: “It may be all very well in some 
kinds of business to think of this coun- 
try as a country of sales outlets instead 
of a country of people,” adding that 
personal contact is and always will be 
hae important part of the prospecting 
job. 
After explaining the correct attitude 
towards presentation, Mr. Eteson sum- 
marized it by saying: ‘“Let’s make peo- 
ple see life insurance at work, as the 
sole medium of income for hundreds of 
thousands of families.” 





San Francisco Congress Plans 


SAN FRANCISCO—“Dollars, Sense 
and You, Inc.,” is the theme of the San 
Francisco sales congress April 14, ac- 
cording to C. W. Peterson, general 
chairman. Indications are that more 
than 1,000 life men from northern Cali- 
fornia will attend the congress, which 
is sponsored jointly by the San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland-East Bay Life Un- 
derwriters Associations. Interpreting 
the theme will be Vincent B. Coffin, 
vice-president Connecticut Mutual Life; 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Sales Re- 
search Bureau, and a number of mem- 
bers of the Quarter Million Round 
Table of the San Francisco association, 
who will present a parrel discussion on 
“The 1938 Selling Process.” 

M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, is to be the principal 
speaker at a banquet to be held on the 
evening of the sales congress, sponsored 
by the San Francisco General Agents & 








ng percentage times the size 


Managers Association. 








YES! 


THE LEADERS 
WILL BE THERE 


WESTERN REGIONAL CONVENTION 





LNL club members from the Pacific Coast and western territory of 
The Lincoln National Life will meet at the Hotel Del Coronado, 
San Diego, California, June 22, 23, and 24. Amid ideal surround- 
ings, those in attendance will work and play for three memorable 


days. 


THE LINCOLN 


INSURANCE 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


Vegmnnsasanmamamentisittl 


EASTERN REGIONAL CONVENTION 


On July 13, 14, 15 of 1938—LNL honor club members from the 
eastern and central territory of the Lincoln National Life will 
convene at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
hitting one-half day sales meetings and carefully planned entertain- 
ment features insure a worth-while time for those attending. 
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Vor 
Every Purpose 


Sound protection in all 
forms of life insurance... 
dependable service in all 
things and at all times... 
resources and manage- 
ment adequate to meet 
every emergency— 


That, briefly, is the ser- 
vice offered you by this 
strong, nationally promi- 
nent institution . .. one of 
the few American com- 
panies to show increases 
in assets and insurance 
in force each and every 
year since its inception. 


Competent advisory ser- 
vice is available to every 
Continental agent, large 
or small, in serving the 
best interests of his or 
her clientele. 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





Penn Mutual Life Changes 








PHILIP 0. WORKS 


The Penn Mutual Life announced two 
important changes. Philip O. Works, 
for the last four years general agent at 
St. Louis, has .been transferred to 
Rochester, N. Y., as general agent for 
the Rochester-Syracuse territory. E. P. 
Connolly, who joined the Penn Mutual 
eight years ago in central Illinois, has 
been appointed general agent at St. 
Louis, succeeding Mr. Works. 

Mr. Works entered life insurance in 
1926 at Orlando, Fla., and soon after- 
wards transferred to the Penn Mutual’s 
general agency in that state. In May, 
1928, he joined the newly formed Penn 
Mutual agency of Ralph G. Engelsman 
in New York City. Later in that year 
he was appointed its supervisor, and in 
January, 1930, was promoted to agency 
director. He was appointed general 
agent at St. Louis four years ago. 

Mr. Works has served as first vice- 
president of the St. Louis Life Under- 


E. P. CONNOLLY 


writers Association, as president of the 
General Agents & Managers Association 
of that city, and has worked on commit 
tees of both the New York and St. Louis 
associations. He has addressed sales 
congresses in Pittsburgh, Des Moines, 
New Orleans, San Antonio, Houston, 
Dallas and other cities, and has written 
many articles. 

Mr. Connolly joined the Penn Mutual 
in January, 1930, and has continuously 
worked in Central Illinois. The first 
five years Champaign was his headquar- 
ters. The last three years have been 
spent with the F. A. Schnell agency 
in Springfield, as district manager, in re- 
cruiting, training and other supervisory 
work. He was a member and served a 
term as vice-president of the Champaign 
Life Underwriters Association, has been 
a speaker at many association meetings 
and has contributed various articles to 
the insurance press. 








District Group Supervisors 
Appointed by Travelers 


Several changes in the group depart- 
ment have been made by the Travelers. 
J. N. Nelson, formerly assistant manager 
life, accident and group departments in 
Minneapolis was promoted to district 
group supervisor with supervision of 
Minnesota. F. E. Carver, formerly as- 
sistant manager life, accident and group 
departments in South Bend, was pro- 
moted to district group supervisor in 
Buffalo. He will report to the offices at 
upstate New York, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. W. N. 
Seery, group assistant at the Newark 
office, becomes district group supervisor 
there. 

John A. Collins, assistant district su- 
pervisor of the Milwaukee office, has 
been made district supervisor, his terri- 
tory to include all Wisconsin. 

S. K. Blackley, who was a field assist- 
ant at Charlotte, N. C., has been made 
district supervisor. The Charlotte office 
will remain’ Mr. Blackley’s headquarters 
and his territory will include North 
Carolina and Virginia. 


Equitable’s Texas Conference 


DALLAS—Organization plans were 
discussed by the new Texas agency of 
the Equitable Society at a one-day con- 
ference here in charge of W. W. Kling- 
man, general manager for Texas. At- 
tending were Lloyd W. Klingman of 
Dallas, Chester W. Klingman of San 
Antonio and Harold Rossman of Hous- 
ton, regional agency managers, and unit 
and district managers from all parts of 





Leaders in New Hampshire 
Are Given for Last Year 


Leading items in the figures of lit 
insurance companies in New Hampshitt 
are giving in a preliminary statement I 
sued by the New Hampshire depatt- 
ment. In new business the Metropolitan 
leads with $6,797,997 ordinary, $2,982,8# 
group, $8,623,822 industrial and $3,559 
000 annuities. The Prudential shows 8 
954,669 ordinary, $172,450 for group, $- 
258,145 industrial and $4,425 annuities 
The John Hancock Mutual wrote %- 
618,133 ordinary, $526,715 group, $2,9% 
256 industrial and $31,431 annuities. 

Other leaders in ordinary were ti 
New England Mutual Life, $1,969,315; 
Mutual Benefit, $1,729,766; Nationa 
Life, Vt, $1,425,809; New York Lilt 
$1,337,998; Mutual Life, N. Y., $1,tt 
968; Aetna, $828,372; Mutual Trust a 
$833,924; Northwestern Mutual, $679; 
253; Massachusetts Mutual, $673,773. 

The Connecticut General, which as 
$599,563 ordinary, also wrote $1,030, 
group. 

The total ordinary 
state was $20,372,918; 
628,945; total industrial, $17, 
nuities, $3,761,594; total of 
$54,911,891. 

The total insurance in force at theo 
of the year in the state was $4098 ~ 
Premiums received during the year 


$15,702,108. 
ct 


Texas. Also present were A. M. - 
educational director of the agency) pi 
merly at the home office; James 
formerly of Atlanta, now grou it 
sor at Dallas, and O. W. K or the 
ant medical director in chargé 
southern department. 
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Leading Producer of 
Columbian National Dies 





ee 





LOUIS J. ROSENBERG 











Louis J. Rosenberg, general agent for 
the Columbian National Life at South 
Bend, Ind., died after a prolonged illness 
of more than a year. Mr. Rosenberg 
was both president and secretary of the 
Star Producers Club, the former po- 
sition designating the producer with the 
largest volume of paid life insurance 
during an 18 months qualifying period. 
He was secretary of the club for the 
third time by reason of the fact he quali- 
fed for membership before any other 
agent. He had been with the company 
for 14 years, during that time establish- 
ing more sales records than any mem- 
ber of the field organization. Mr. Rosen- 
berg was born in Monterey, Ind., and 
went to South Bend 18 years ago. He 
» was actively associated with the South 

Bend Association of Life Underwriters 

and took part in various civic enter- 

prises. Due to illness he was unable to 

participate in the Columbian National’s 

recent conference in Bermuda, his post 
» being assumed by Russell A. Freeman, 
' Idaho Falls, Idaho. 








Investment Cost Survey Is 
Now Seen as Essential 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


and long distance) and telegrams. Ren- 
| tal for floor space occupied by the in- 
vestment department also should be al- 
located to investment costs, if rent is 
actually paid for the home office space, 
but not if the home office is owned by 
the company. 
Some study in the individual com- 
Pany may be necessary to work out a 
pecrreyy simple way of maintaining the 
previ data, as for instance in the case 
postage. The majority of life com- 
Pamies today use metered mail.” 
€ proper proportion for the me- 
: bc cost and the postage should 
an ee to the investment depart- 
ai ¢ only one meter is used, spe- 
pa Ount will have to be maintained 
€ investment department mail. 


Mail Usually Bulky 


“Tt § 
of th 
ment 





ter re 


A hould be remembered that much 
cn going out from the invest- 
ia tee gg of a life company is 
abstract T Pity being legal documents, 
requiria® Of title and the like, therefore 
sims the a great deal more postage per 
ter emannerobably any other mail mat- 
arger ——e from the home office. A 
maintain mpany, of course, can afford to 
vestment a separate meter for the in- 
absolut department which will keep 

“Tne . check on this item. 
and Leming and outgoing telephone 
With theese messages having to do 
© investment end should be re- 













corded and charged against investment 
costs. This item alone in most com- 
panies is substantial. In fact it will 
be found the total of these items is 
quite large.” 

Mr. Chambreau said the large com- 
panies have been watching the -invest- 
ment cost item very closely for some 
time, but generally smaller companies 
have not done so. The amount that 
they may save on the tax may be quite 
large. For instance, with $10,000,000 
invested assets, he said, the maximum 
deduction for investment cost would be 
$25,000 where no detailed accounting 
is made of this item. However, accord- 
ing to figures covering results of the 
last two or three years, the actual cost 
probably would run from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Alex Cunningham, vice-president and 
treasurer Western Life, as chairman at 
the mid-winter meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention Financial Section 
held in Chicago, reported a_ survey 
showed for 47 companies in the last 
three years investment cost was close to 
1 percent of invested assets and was 
steadily rising. Much of this is due 
to the large amount of real estate taken 
over by many companies and the neces- 
sity to spend much money for repairs, 
management, etc., until it could be sold. 
The 1937 figure for 35 companies was 
.968 of 1 percent, Mr. Cunningham said. 

Therefore, a company with $10,000,- 
000 invested assets, by maintaining care- 
ful investment cost accounting, if it had 
investment cost of .968 of 1 percent, 
would save in one year alone the 15 
percent tax on the difference between 
the $25,000 maximum and the $96,800 
of actual cost, or a matter of $11,770 
tax saved, Mr. Chambreau said. 

This important matter of investment 
cost occupied much of the A. L. C 
Financial Section meeting. M. H. 
LeVita, statistician, Fidelity Mutual, 
explained a method of investment de- 
partment cost accounting by means of 
tabulating machines, and Grant Tor- 
rance, assistant treasurer Business 
Men’s Assurance, told of a B. M. A. 
investment cost survey last year. The 
subject is definitely spot-lighted this 
year. 





Ohio National Leaders Trip 


Leading producers of the Ohio Na- 
tional who are members of the $250,000 
club will go to Key Largo, Fla. on a 
fishing trip March 5-10. T. W. Appleby, 
president; Grant Westgate, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, and ; 
Theiss, publicity manager, will represent 
the home office. © 





Cincinnati Sales Congress 


The annual tristate sales congress 
March 10 at the Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati, will feature several nation- 
ally own speakers and a series of 
practical eight-minute talks by leading 
local producers. The meeting will last 
throughout the day and there will be a 
luncheon. 





Aetna Life Actuary Dies 


M. H. Peiler, 88, Aetna Life actuary, 
died Tuesday at his home in Hartford. 
He had been connected actively with the 
company for more. than 60 years, until 
his retirement five years ago. He was 
known as a journalist and sportsman. 
He had for years been a regular con- 
tributor to “Forest & Stream.” Born in 
Germany, he came to this country in 
1868, and became associated with Wil- 
liam Scheffler, consulting actuary for 
several life companies, including .the 
Hartford Life and the Aetna Life. In 
December of the same year he became a 
clerk in the actuarial department of 
Aetna Life. He was elected actuary in 
1918, 





Robért Seiberlich, veteran life agent 
in Minneapolis, has been appointed by 
Governor Benson a member of the Min, 
nesota athletic commission., This will be, 
the second time he has Kdrved on the 
board. Mr. Seiberlich represents the 





Reserve Loan Life at Minneapolis. 
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ith this ring I thee wed” 
headlines a picture of a bride 
and groom in the Metropolitan 
advertisement in the March 
magazines.* A ribbon flows 
from the Marriage Service 
book to a Metropolitan Family 
Protection Policy —suggesting 
that there is a relation between 
the two. 


The copy supports the sound 
doctrine urged by experienced 
Field-Men—that with every 
marriage certificate there 
should be a Life insurance 
policy for the protection of 
the bride. 


The message tells young 
people of the comfortable 
feeling of security the Family 
Protection Policy gives... how 
it can be made a practical 
foundation for youth's bright 
hopes and ambitions. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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REPORT ON METROPOLITAN LIFE METHODS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





the ordinary branch, because the mor- 
tality in the former is 40 percent greater 
than in the latter. A proper basis for 
net cost comparison would be about 
midway between intermediate and spe- 
cial class. 


Average Policy Is $244 


Mr. Weinstein reports that the aver- 
age amount of insurance per premium 
paying industrial policy (weekly and 
monthly combined) in force at the end 
of 1936 was $244.84. The corresponding 
figure for ordinary policies (excluding 
the $5,000 whole life but including 
monthly debit) is $1,506. Thus for a 
given amount of insurance, there are 
about six industrial policies for each 
ordinary one. It costs more to handle 
the larger number of policies. The 





Metropolitan has taken great pains to 
reduce this cost to a minimum by the 
use of mass production methods. Wher- 
ever possible, detailed records of each 
policy are not maintained at the home 


office. The administration of the busi- 
ness has been simplified at several 
points. For instance, payment of divi- 


dends is made in only one form and at 
the beginning of the calendar year rather 
than at policy anniversaries. In policies 
issued prior to 1937 only one form of 
non-forfeiture benefit besides the cash 
value is used. 
Cost of Weekly Calls 

At the end of 1936 the field force in- 
cluded 860 managers, 2,182 assistant 


managers and 21,185 agents. Most of 
the time and effort of this army of men, 





GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Twenty-ninth Annual Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1937 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans 


Farm and Ranch............... 


City Property 


edie $ 5,130,958.16 


14,581,428.12 $19,712,386.28 


Secured by first liens on real estate worth more than twice the amount loaned. 


U. S. Government and Other First Class Bonds......... 


Real Estate 
Improved and revenue bearing. 


Policy Loans and Premium Notes... 


Within the reserve. 
Cash in Banks 

Subject to check. 
Collateral Loans 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Net Premiums in Process of Collection................ 


Secured by legal reserve. 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


eee ee ee ee eee eee eres 


eee eee eer eee ee esses 


4,944,950.32 
5,791,706.53 


12,101,191.32 
2,943,615.24 


787,039.56 
414,375.19 
1,254,759.09 


eoereee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee ee ewreseee 





$47,550,023.53 


LIABILITIES 


Full Legal Reserve on All Policies. . 


$41,902,130.00 


For protection of policyholders as required by law. 


Claims Due and Unpaid 


Claims Reported but Proofs not Received............. 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance............... 
Reserve for Taxes...............-- 


Sundry Liabilities 


Including various suspense items. 


TOTAL LEGAL LIABILITIES 


ewer e eee neers eeee 


None 
111,974.00 
534,492.82 

61,918.64 
218,309.28 


coer e ere eee eee esos 





$42,828,824.74 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 





Pe BD GONE, oo os csecvensseasdence $3,000,000.00 
NN RS 6 ip sis inns 0 0B He 6 09 93,0 1,000,000.00 
Extra Reserve for Contingencies.......... 721,198.79 4,721,198.79 
Which may or may not occur. F 
TOTAL TO BALANCE ADMITTED ASSETS..... $47,550,023.53 
Summary of Notable Gains in 1937 - 
Gain in Admitted Assets..................6. $2,793,051.13 
Gain in Business in Force................+++ 9,274,594.00 
AS ee RE ee ea 2,475,275.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE........... $242,737,130.00 
E. P. GREENWOOD Home Office 


President 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 








according to Mr. Weinstein, is concerned 
with industrial insurance. Each family 
must be visited each week for the col- 
lection of premium or each month where 
the business is on the monthly basis. 
An agent frequently must make several 
trips to collect the premium. If this 
system were not employed much of the 
business would cease to remain in force. 

Mr. Weinstein states that industrial 
insurance has been of inestimable value 
to millions of the people and the insti- 
tution could not have grown to its pres- 
ent proportions without the field force. 
The fact that it is so large has per- 
mitted the introduction of mass pro- 
duction methods and the consequent re- 
duction of unit cost. The organization 
has been brought to a high degree of 
efficiency and, considering the services 
rendered, the cost is not excessive, he 
said. 
Problem of Terminations 


Mr. Weinstein investigated the prob- 
lem of terminations. Lapses are un- 
doubtedly heavy, he declared, and repre- 
sent the major waste of the business. 
However, he pointed out that a large 
proportion of the lapses occur shortly 
after issue of the policy. Of the policies 
which lapse before premiums have been 
paid for three years, 20 percent lapse 
after paying a premium for only one 
week. Since there is a grace period of 
four weeks, the policies which lapsed 
after paying only one week have had 
adequate value for their money. 

A large proportion of the policies that 
lapsed are reinstated shortly afterwards. 
The Metropolitan Life, he said, has been 
very liberal in its reinstatement policy. 

Mr. Weinstein undertook to make a 
study of the cost to the policyholders 
of lapsation. He found that in weekly 
policies where the premiums have been 
paid for less than one-quarter year, the 
average loss per policy would be about 
82 cents and where the premiums have 
been paid for less than one-half year, 
the average loss would be about $1.44. 


Millions Lost Annually 


He estimated that about 85 percent 
of the premiums paid on policies which 
lapsed within three years represent a 
loss to the policyholder. This loss runs 
into millions of dollars annually. It 
represents the waste of the business and 
is due to the lost motion in writing poli- 
cies, placing them on the books, collect- 
ing premiums for a time and then termi- 
nating the contract. 

He said there is justice to the criti- 
cism against the large volume of termi- 
nations shortly after issue. This waste 
has challenged the best efforts of the 
Metropolitan Life in the attempt to re- 
duce them, he said. Much of the effort 
to reduce termination centers about the 
agent. One of the agent’s major duties 
is the conservation of business on his 
debit. His salary is made to depend 
on the effectiveness of his efforts at con- 
servation and this is especially true of 
policies that are in their first year. 


No Profit to the Company 


It is questionable whether the aggre- 
gate lapses result in a net gain to the 
company and this furnishes another rea- 
son why the company is anxious to con- 
serve the business. 

Mr. Weinstein gives the results of 
study on the average weekly compensa- 
tion of managers, assistant managers 
and agents. In 1936 the average for the 
managers was $187.87, for assistant 
managers $69.61 and for agents $49.65. 
Managers had their highest average in 
1930 with $21.16. Assistant managers 
had their best average in 1929 with 
$78.22 and the agents also had their 
highest in that year with $56.37. 

The average field representative earns 
a fair income and may look forward to a 
very good income as his position im- 
proves, Mr. Weinstein observed. This 
should serve to attract high-grade indi- 
viduals to the field force and should 
serve to reduce turnover. 

There is very little turnover among 
managers and assistant managers. 

The average number of agents in 1936 
was 21,180. Controllable finals numbered 





3,903, the percentage being 18.43 per. 
cent. Mr. Weinstein gives a table show- 
ing these figures since 1908. With two 
or three interruptions there has been 
a pretty steady reduction in turnover, 
In 1908 the percentage of such turp- 
over was 76.6. This decrease, he said, 
reflects the efforts of the Metropolitan 
in improving conditions under which 
agents work and the apparently increas. 
ing satisfaction of the agency force with 
those conditions. 

Mr. Weinstein pointed out that often 
a vacancy in a debit is filled three or 
four times during the year before an 
agent is found who can qualify perma. 
nently to take the place of the original 
agent. This serves to increase the turn- 
over figures. Mr. Weinstein expressed 
the belief the rate of turnover now be. 
ing experienced is not very large and 
probably compares favorably with turn- 
over in other type of sales forces. 

The report takes up the matter of in- 
surance on children. He observed that 
until recent years practically the only 
sources of insurance on the lives of chil- 
dren were fraternals and industrial. One 
of the features of industrial insurance 
has always been that it could be writ- 
ten on children. A large proportion of 
such insurance has been written on the 
instalment plan. 


Much Endowment on Children 


For the years 1927-36 there were 12, 
129,998 policies written on the lives of 
children, that being 32.51 percent of all 
industrial policies written. By amount 
of premium, the ratio was 23.91 per- 
cent. There has been a downward pro- 
gression with years of issue but the 
progression is not very rapid. About 
half of the policies and premiums of ju- 
venile policies were on the endowment 
plan. A large proportion of the policies 
written at ages one to nine are written 
at age one next birthday. This propor- 
tion ranges from about one-third to one- 
half of the policies written on the lives 
of children. 

Mr. Weinstein observed that the pub- 
lic has been made insurance-conscious 
and the desire for insurance has _natu- 
rally descended to one’s own children. 
The agents have therefore found a ready 
market for this business. The need for 
protection is not very great, practically 
the only need being to provide burial ex- 
penses in case of death. But the desire 
to provide for the child’s future is read- 
ily expressed in the purchase of an en- 
dowment. Metropolitan Life has found 
that frequently a whole life policy on 4 
child will not be considered. The pat- 
ent desires endowment or none at all. 


Seeks to Preserve Balance 


Metropolitan Life is especially cart: 
ful to guard against writing insurance 
on the life of a child at the expense o! 
adequate insurance on the life of the 
wage earner. All applications on the 
lives of children. are examined with this 
in view. If the application is for % 
cents or more and there is little or 1 
insurance on the wage earner, a letter 
is sent to the manager of the district 
for his personal attention. The manage! 
must make a report on the case. Metro 
politan Life is anxious to prevent writ: 
ing of excessive insurance on children, 
especially insofar as endowments are 
concerned. sail 

On Jan. 1, 1937, Metropolitan 4 
discontinued the 15-year endowmen 
That caused an increase in_ the 


plan. ve 
writing of 20-year endowments. od 
contracts have a lower price thant 


15-year endowments. The total writing 
of endowments, according to Mr. ow 
stein, is ultimately bound to be reduc 
by being limited to but one plan. 


Should Push Monthly Premiums 


Mr. Weinstein voiced the vette = 
a large part of the population =the 
insurance on children and is im eno 
to pay monthly premiums. He ste 
therefore that monthly premium a. 
be written on the lives of se : 
Monthly premium policies have tapse 
much better experience insofar as, in 
is concerned. Because of the ae 
expenses, more insurance may e 
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for a given premium. He suggests that 
the thriftier class of people who are in 
a better position to afford endowment 
insurance, might be given a certain 
amount of freedom in purchasing such 
coverage under monthly premium poli- 
cies. The large class of people who are 
weekly premium payers might at the 
same time be limited more severely to 
the purchase of life insurance. The 
Metropolitan Life is giving consideration 
to these suggestions. 

He suggests that a lower rate of com- 
pensation be paid to agents for endow- 
ment premiums than for life. He said 
he appreciates, however, that such a 
change would militate against the idea 
of standardization and simplicity that 
prevails in the business and would in- 
crease the cost of handling agents’ ac- 
counts. This suggestion is being con- 
sidered by the company. 

There is nothing to prove that the 
volume of insurance on children is ex- 
cessive, he said. 

Mr. Weinstein reviews the liberaliza- 
tions in the terms of the policy that were 
introduced on Jan. 1, 1937. 


Ten Percent Allowance 


He takes up the 10 percent allowance 
feature. The industrial contract pro- 
vides that if premiums are paid continu- 
ously for one year to an office which 
maintains an account for the receipt of 
such premium, the Metropolitan will re- 
fund 10 percent of such premiums at 
the end of the year. Policyholders have 
taken advantage of this provision to an 
increasing extent. In 1936 the percent 
of the total debit that was taking ad- 
vantage of this arrangement was 27.5 
and the 10 percent allowance disburse- 
ment amounted to $6,850,918. In 1927 
13.4 percent of the debit was taking ad- 
vantage of the provision and the al- 
lowance disbursements amounted to $2,- 
317,768. 


Satisfies Genuine Need 


This service has been satisfying a gen- 

une need, he said, and the figures may 
be expected to continue to increase. 

However, the major part of the busi- 
ness is likely never to be on this basis. 
The office where payments may be made 
is often located at a distance from the 
policyholder’s home and carfare would 
have to be spent to deliver the premium. 
Many policyholders would not volun- 
tarily go to an office to pay a premium 
but would pay under the stimulus of the 
agent’s regular call. 

Monthly premium policyholders do 
not have the same privilege because of 
lower loading for service calls. A re- 
duction of only 2 percent of the pre- 
mium could be granted for direct pay- 


ment in connection with monthly 
policies, 

Problem of Valuation Rate 

Although the valuation rate was 


changed to 3 percent for ordinary poli- 
“es it remains 34% percent for indus- 
trial. The Metropolitan Life has not 
made a final decision. It is anxious to 
= its present scale of industrial pre- 
a ~ If it did so while reducing the 
aluation rate of interest the only effect 
bi be to increase reserves and sur- 
Ben value. That would be a source of 
wk hess rather than strength. The 
Pi er is being earnestly considered by 
€ company. 
aor ae pestein is quite enthusiastic 
ducted af ealth and welfare work con- 
ie te y the Metropolitan. In 1936 
irre ig made 3,717,000 nursing vis- 
prs 5,700 cases or approximately 30 
peas per thousand | policyholders. The 
8€ cost per visit was about $1.02. 


Cost of Welfare Work 


pesicyholders’ welfare; $4,- 

wg tad employes’ health and wel- 
4 96,119 for general welfare. 

ope ta spent for health and wel- 

r. Wein een well spent, according to 

is return — and at least a part of it 

tality €d in the form of reduced mor- 
costs, ut of even more. im- 


fare 








Rodlun to Open Office as 
an Advertising Consultant 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—T. M. Rod- 
lun has resigned as advertising manager 
of the Acacia Mutual Life. After a vaca- 
tion he plans to serve several businesses 
and organizations in Washington, D. C., 
and act as advertising and sales promo- 
tion consultant, specializing in life in- 
surance direct mail advertising and sales 
promotion in association with magazine 
work. He went with the Acacia Mutual 
on Sept. 1, 1929, as advertising manager. 
He has written a number of articles on 
advertising and merchandising subjects. 

Since 1931 he has for five separate 
years won for the Acacia Mutual on dif- 
ferent advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns the award as one of the 50 
direct mail advertising leaders of the 
United States and Canada made by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. He 
has gained distinction in his advertising 
work with the Acacia Mutual and is best 
known in life insurance for his creation 
and development of the “Your Assistant 
Salesman” mail advertising plan for the 
company. He is at 4000 Cathedral street. 








portance, he. said, is the fact that the 
Metropolitan not only pays death claims, 
it seeks to prolong the life of its policy- 
holders. It has been a pioneer in the 
development of this field and at present 
is taking the leading part in the work. 

Mr. Weinstein tells of the efforts that 
are made to locate persons to whom un- 
claimed equities are due. There is quite 
a number of paid up policies, where the 
insured has probably died without know- 
ing that he had any equity. There are 
about 20,000 cases in the active file. As 
of Dec. 31, 1936, there were outstanding 
6,675,193 paid up policies with a total re- 
serve of $223,392,037. Most of these 
arose through the operation of the non- 
forfeiture clause and in many of them 
there has been no contact with the in- 
sured for a long period. The company 
goes to considerable expense in an en- 
deavor to locate those to whom funds 
are due. The supplementary contracts 
account, most of which consist of un- 
claimed equities, amounted to $4,370,866 
at Dec. 31, 1936. Many of the payees, 
Mr. Weinstein declares, will never be lo- 
cated and some disposition will have to 
be made of their share of the fund. Sug- 
gestion has been made that it be turned 
over to the state. 


Weinstein Makes Suggestion 


Mr. Weinstein states that it would 
seem that since the fund arose through 
the operation of the industrial business 
it would be more equitable to return it 
to such business and make it available 
partially to offset the cost of locating 
payees. 

Mr. Weinstein recites the efforts that 
Metropolitan makes to avoid issuing 
speculative insurance. He tells of the 
test checks that are made. 

“Much of the criticism and dissatis- 
faction with industrial insurance,” Mr. 
Weinstein concludes, “arises wholly or 
partly through the failure of policy hold- 
ers to familiarize themselves with the 
terms of their policies, or their rights 
thereunder. This is probably due in 
large part to the lack of education among 
industrial policyholders, but in any case 
the unfamiliarity is so widespread 
among them that it appears to be rela- 
tively easy for erroneous ideas to take 
root and grow. It is believed that a 
matter as important in our economic life 
as insurance should receive more atten- 
tion in our schools. 

“Business of industrial insurance has 
not been stagnant. While it has grown 
in volume, it has also grown in other 
ways. Its scope has been broadened, 
its efficiency has been improved, its costs 
have been lowered. The growth will un- 
doubtedly continue, but changes can 
only be made after mature thought and 
with the principle in mind that this in- 
surance is designed for the low income 
classes of the population and the costs 
must therefore be’ kept down.” 














45% B. M. A. SALESMEN 
WIN HONOR CERTIFICATES 


So basic is the B.M.A. plan of selling 
Complete Protection that more than 45%, 
of the salesmen won membership in the 
Company's Honor Clubs last year. 

This, we believe, is an outstanding record 
...a record made possible because B. M. A. 
salesmen have a complete personal protec- 
tion service to offer. 

That's why B.M. A. salesmen in every 
section of the country continue to report 
They 
are selling all three forms of personal pro- 
tection — COMPLETE PROTECTION — 
which includes—Accident, Health and Life 


Insurance. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
W. T. Grant, President 


an ever increasing volume of sales. 





J. C. Higdon, Vice President in charge of sales 
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A Belated Qualification Made to the Series 


THE REVELATION that the New York 
“World-Telegram,” which has. been 
running a daily series of inflam- 
matory articles attacking industrial in- 
surance, is seeking reform rather than 
juuking of the entire ‘industrial end 
of the business, is encouraging. It 
is encouraging not because of any par- 
ticular harm that the series might do 
the industrial end of the business or 
the institution of life insurance, but be- 
cause it would indeed be a bad omen if 
men as presumably intelligent and re- 
sponsible as the editors and writers of 
the “World-Telegram” could actually 
be convinced that industrial life insur- 
ance has no place in America’s economic 
life and that savings bank life insur- 
ance, if given a chance, would do the 


job of industrial insurance and do it 
cheaper. 

S. Burton Heatu, writer of the series, 
says he had no intention of giving the 
impression that the “World-Telegram”’ 
was attacking industrial insurance as an 
institution or was proposing savings 
bank life insurance as an effective sub- 
stitute. It is unfortunate that many 
readers in the insurance business and 
outside it gained from Mr. Heatu’s ar- 
ticles an impression he did not intend 
to convey. It is to be hoped that those 
who have been following the series read 
this week’s articles as well, for in them 
is the first intimation that the “World- 
Telegram” considers that industrial in- 
surance has a place which under pres- 
ent conditions can be filled by no other. 


Heartening Conclusions from the Returns 


As was pointed out in a recent edition 
there are certain features in the annual 
statements of life companies being pre- 
sented that have an encouraging effect 
and give everyone a stouter heart and 
firmer determination. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory item is the increase in in- 
surance in force. That indicates that 
the water has been pretty well wrung 
out, that lapses have reached their usual 
level although there may be an increase 
due to the present financial and eco- 
nomic situation but there is now no in- 
dication of danger in the legal reserve 
life insurance field. The investment 


portfolios have stood up remarkably 
well during the year and have contrib- 
uted a portion of encouragement. 

While fire and casualty companies 
have showed a sharp shrinkage, the 
life companies assets have increased 
in a normal way. The mortality ratios 
to a large extent are somewhat less than 
they have been. There has been an in- 
crease in the average sized policy. Com- 
panies have been through the stress and 
storm period, have been facing great 
difficulties and have emerged with great 
credit to themselves and the legal re- 
serve system. 


Perfection of Technique Means Work 


In a recent book, “The Arts,” HeEen- 
DRIK WILHELM VAN Loon makes a sig- 
nificant statement that all can take to 
heart. He said: “Genius is a fine thing 
and you should thank the dear Lord if 
he gave you 1 percent of 1 percent of it. 
But it would prove only a handicap 
without the necessary technique. There 
is only one way in which to acquire 
technique—work and work and _ then 


still more work.” 

This can be applied to insurance men 
everywhere because regardless of great 
natural ability, practice does make per- 
fect. A man may have theoretically a 
magnificent technique he has developed. 
In order, however, to maintain its high 
standard he must practice and practice 
means work. Only constant effort can 
mean success. 


Building Up Esprit de Corps 


IN AGENCY conventions and gatherings, 
there is always an inspiration, especially 
to new men, in seeing the caliber of 
those representing the company and 
those at the head office. It increases the 
espirt de corps of an organization to 
come in contact with people who are 
making a success and who are enthusi- 
astic in their work. 

People attending meetings devoted to 
their line of work gather much aid from 
listening to talks and participating in 


discussion. But we should not overlook 
the strengthening of morale and organ- 
ization spirit by the coming together of 
men who are representative, influential 
in their communities and are making a 
success in their work. 

In a recent issue the On10 NATIONAL 
Lire took a two-page advertisement in THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER to present pic- 
tures of those who have qualified for the 
Quarter Mirtion Dottar Cius. We 
sometimes question the value of publishing 





group pictures in a trade paper because 
the faces are small and often undistin- 
guishable. In this presentation, however, 
the Ouro NATIONAL Lire was able to pre- 
sent an array of men that certainly made 
an impression on readers. The effect on 
the men themselves was excellent. The 


effect on the other agents of the cop. 
pany should not be underestimated, | 
portrayed the character and quality of 
men that are in life insurance and ar 
able to accomplish something wort) 
while for themselves, their company anj 
community, 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of 
Pennsylvania, now in the final year of 
his administration, dropped a hint at 
the annual banquet of the Insurance So- 
ciety of Philadelphia that he is planning 
to return to the insurance business at 
the expiration of his term. 

“This is my last year in office,” he 
remarked. “I expect to be with you 
again next year—perhaps as one of you, 
in the ranks.” 


E. P. Tice, of Tice & Jeffers, man- 
agers Midland Mutual Life, has been 
appointed chairman of the Columbus 
(O.) Community Fund and will have 
charge of the campaign next year. Fritz 
A. Lichtenberg, general agent Massa- 
chusets Mutual, and John G. Belknap 
are also members of the Community 
Fund board. 





W. Frank Ewing, 63, an examiner in 
the Indiana department since 1932, died 
after a long illness. For 15 years he was 
with the Prudential in Shelbyville, Ind., 
and later was manager in Richmond, 
Ind., of the Western & Southern. Burial 
was at Shelbyville. 


John E. Reilly, president Old Line 
Life of America, was pleasantly sur- 
prised on his return from a vacation of 
several weeks in the south when he was 
presented the results of a special sales 
drive by the entire agency force, ter- 
minating in “welcome home day” on his 
return to the home office in Milwaukee. 





F. G. McDiarmid, investment analyst 
Lincoln Life, spoke at a meeting of the 
Doric Club of Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
“Public Ownership of Power Plants.” 





Louis F. Paret, general agent of Prov- 
ident Mutual Life in southern New Jer- 
sey and Philadelphia for many years, is 
leaving this week for a trip to Ber- 
muda. He has not been in the best of 
health for the past year. 





Joseph A. Clayton, promising new 
Bankers Life of Iowa agent in the Colo- 
rado agency, was instantly killed when 
the car he was driving struck an over- 
pass near Denver. The tragedy occurred 
when Mr. Clayton, exhausted from fight- 
ing a wintry storm raging in the Rockies 
at the time, apparently fell asleep at the 
wheel, allowing the car to plunge down 
a steep grade and into the overpass. 





E. L. Grant, manager Chicago branch 
office Continental Assurance in the In- 
surance Exchange, underwent an oper- 
ation at Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore last week for a brain tumor. 
He had been in Florida with Mrs. Grant 
to recuperate when a severe attack oc- 
curred which paralzed his left side. Mr. 
Grant about a year ago suffered a first 
attack which for a time affected his 
speech and facial muscles, but after a 
short period in the hospital under ob- 
servation he appeared to recover. W. 





E. White, vice-president Continent! 
Assurance, was in New York when he 
received news of Mr. Grant’s disability 
and went to Baltimore to confer with 
the physicians. A plane had been char. 
tered in Florida to carry the Grants t 
Baltimore but, due to rough air an 
fear Mr. Grant would not stand th 
trip, the journey was made by train. 





On March 1, C. H. Winterble, veteray 
Bankers Life of Iowa salesman, rounded 
out ten more than the proverbially-a.- 
lotted three score and ten years. In 
good health and eager in the anticipa. 
tion of many more years of active sery- 
ice, he celebrated his eightieth birthday 
with Mrs. Winterble at their home in 
Primghar, Ia., where for 33 years he 
has ably represented the Bankers Life 
Mr. Winterble’s many contributions to 
the progress of the company also in 
clude the services of a son, W. F. Win- 
terble, Bankers Life director of agencies, 





John J. Conyers, with the Equitable 
Life Society at Asheville, N. C., has 
been elected president of the board of 
governors of its Southern Century Club. 
He is the only member from the south. 
He has been a member since 1912. 





F. W. Sprague, who was the founder 
and president of the old Standard Life 
of Des Moines, died in the University 
of Iowa Hospital, Iowa City, at the age 
of 76. The Standard Life in 1918 was 
merged with the Protective League Life 
of Decatur, IIl., under the title of Stan¢- 
ard Life of Decatur. That company in 
turn was taken over by the Interna 
tional, which in turn was taken by the 
Missouri State Life. 





Horace S. Wiggins, 85, who was actt- 
ary of the Nebraska department for 2 
number of years prior to 1917, died a 
his home in Lincoln. Mr. Wiggins had 
also done actuarial work for a number 
of Nebraska companies. 





H. R. Popham, 79, of Montreal died 
there. He had been retired from active 
business life for 20 years. He was pf0 
vincial manager of the Federal Lilt 
which was amalgamated with the Su! 
Life of Canada. He then joined the 
Home Life with which organization " 
remained until his retirement. 





Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and ge 
eral counsel American Life Conventio 
Chicago, was toastmaster recently at the 
annual meeting in Washington of the 
national council of the Reserve Officets 
Association of the United States. 
formerly was assistant secretary 0 “ 
and has continued active in military # 
fairs. 





/ W.M. Crunden, chairman of the board 

of the Central States Life, was ma 
in St. Louis to his secretary, Miss ¥! 
let Ruth Moore. 


—————, 
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pany sets aside $100,000 as reserve for 
real estate and mortgage depreciation. 
The surplus is now $368,094. Its cash 
and federal government securities are $1,- 
430, 415 and other government bonds $2,- 
658,485. There is only one bond in de- 
fault, it being for $1,500. 


Northern Life of Seattle 


The Northern Life of Seattle in its 
new statement shows assets $17,222,571. 
Policy reserve is $13,599,349, reserve for 
policyholders dividends’ with accumu- 
lated interest $976,169, reserve for con- 
tingencies $401,039 and capital $300,- 
000. Life insurance in force amounts to 
$100,464,605. 


President Loomis’ Report 


At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, President Loomis re- 
ported total income $58,618,880 as com- 
pared with $55,626,964 a year ago. The 
assets increase $20,804,299, reaching 
$312,233,793. The surplus is $11,100,968 
compared with $10,858,887. The insur- 
ance in force increased $39,178,859 to 
$979,141,068. The company now has 
over 210,000 policyholders. 


Gordon Is Vice-President 


E. Lynn Gordon, who has been con- 
troller and assistant secretary of the 
Atlantic Life, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and controller. 


New Volunteer State Treasurer 


R. F. Evans, who has been with the 
Tennessee department for seven years, 
has been appointed treasurer of the Vol- 
unteer State Life, filling a vacancy that 
occurred last fall. 

He graduated from the University of 
the South (Sewanee) in 1926. For five 
years he was in the mortgage loan and 
investment field and since then in the 
state post. 


The National Union Benefit Associa- 
tion, Phoenix, Ariz., has changed its name 
to the National Union Insurance Com- 
pany. 

California has approved the name of 
Citizens National Life of San Francisco 
and has authorized the Progressive Life 
of Los Angeles to issue contribution cer- 
tificates to named individuals. They are 
both stipulated premium companies. 











LirFE AGENCY CHANGES 





New Dallas District Manager 


Reliance Life Has Appointed E. Gor- 
don Perry, Well Known Business Man 
There, to the Position 


Appointment of E. Gordon Perry, one 
of the best known business men in Dal- 
las, as district manager there for the 


E. GORDON PERRY 


Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, has been an- 
nounced by J. M. England, manager of 
the northeast Texas department. 

Mr. Perry has been active in real es- 
tate and insurance circles in Dallas for 
many years and also was well known 
for his activity as a dealer in automo- 
biles. He was in the automobile busi- 
ness for 16 years while continuing his 
other activities. He developed Perry 
Heights, one of the finer residential areas 
of Dallas. Mr. Perry is president of the 





Dallas YMCA, serving his third term. 
He also is active in Methodist Church 
circles of Dallas, being superintendent of 
the Sunday School of First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. He also was 
a trustee of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity during his early years and was on 
its management committee. Associated 
with him will be his son, E. Gordon 
Perry, Jr. 

The northeast Texas department, cov- 
ering 80 counties, showed an increase of 
85 percent in production for 1937 com- 
pared with 1936, which gave the office 
its largest yearly production since 1926. 


Alabama Changes Made 
by Equitable Society 


Several changes have been made in the 
Alabama agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety since Capt. E. E. Dent, newly ap- 
pointed manager, took charge. Ben 
Walker has been promoted to manager 
of the Birmingham district, James Hol- 
‘brook being moved up to field agent and 
Alfred Cumbee to field assistant. Arthur 
Abromson is the new district manager, 
for south Alabama, with headquarters 
in Mobile. Promotions in north Alabama 
include E. B. Casper as new district 
manager, with H. G. Whiteside as as- 
sistant and Rodger Quincy as field as- 
sistant at large. 

William Lawrence has been made su- 
pervisor of group insurance in south 
Alabama, with offices in Montgomery, 
and Charles Wampold field assistant. Hin- 
son Sibley has been made supervisor of 
group insurance in north Alabama. 


Perry and Hanley Change 


Bert A. Perry, formerly manager for 
the Pan-American Life in the Republic 
of Salvador and for the past 5% years 
in Corpus Christi, has been appointed 
manager of the southwest Texas depart- 
ment of the Reliance Life, succeeding 
L. A. Hanley, who has joined the Great 
American Life of San Antonio as home 





U. S. Gov. and Guar- 
anteed Obliga- 


Railroads 

Public Utilities 

Federal Land Bank 
and Miscellaneous 


Mortgages on Real Estate: 
On Farms 


Policy Loans 
Premium Notes 


and Addition 


Net Deferred and Unreported 
Premiums 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 





- $ 334,239.45 
State and Municipal. 1,281,981.88 
1,704,857.05 
1,449,397.00 


338,991.66 
1,500,462.76 
On Other Real Estate 5,358,518.66 


Real Estate, Including Home Office 


Interest ond Rents Due and Accrued 


35th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1937 


$ 612,711.68 


mitted 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 
vance: Discounted premiums and 
prepaid interest on policy loans. . 

Reserve for Taxes 


9,109.467.04 


63,942.50 
Other Reserves 


6,858,981.42 
6,013,492.68 
1 332,194.46 
3,020,898.54 


367,369.10 
142,155.17 


Policyowners: 





$23,521 ,212.59 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Richard H. Kimball, President 


Policy Reserves: 
and verified by the Insurance De- 
partment of Tennessee 

Policy Claims in Process of Settle- 
ment: Covers unreported claims 
and claims for which completed 
proofs have not yet been sub- 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Additional Funds for Protection of 


Contingency Reserve $338,385.11 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


LIABILITIES 
Required by law 


$21,613,309.00 


104,396.54 


224,567.79 
107,028.10 
41,812.59 
27,781.82 


63,931.64 


900,000.00 


900,000.00 1,338,385.11 





$23,521,212.59 











office representative. Mr. Hanley, wh 
is president of the San Antonio Liog 


circle there the past 14 years. His unck 
is president of the Illinois Central raj. 
road. 


Connecticut General in Iowa 


Charles M. Maxwell Has Been Ap. 
pointed Manager of the Newly Esta}. 
lished Branch Office in Des Moing 


Charles M. Maxwell has been ap. 
pointed manager of the Connecticy 
General Life’s newly established brane} 


CHARLES M. MAXWELL 


office in Des Moines, which marks the 
company’s entrance into Iowa. Mr 
Maxwell, born and educated in Iowa 
has been in business in that state since 
leaving school. 

After several years of sales work he 
operated a general insurance agency for 
three years. Becoming interested in lif 
insurance, he entered that field in 19%, 
first engaging in personal production and 
later in organization work as field assis 
ant and district manager in Ottumwa and 
Des Moines. 

Mr. Maxwell is a past president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Ot 
tumwa. 


Provident L. & A. Appointments 


Charles M. Earley has been appointed 
head of the life agency of the Provides! 
Life & Accident at Norfolk, Va. He 
has had 15 years’ experience in nsul- 
ance. Mr. Earley worked out 0 
Raleigh for some time and then shifted 
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Agency Organizet_ 





Ss. J. WATTS, JR. 
s been 4 

a the oe 
E. Webster agency 0 Proven 
Mutual Life in Pittsburgh. 
the agency in May, 1935, and 
an excellent record. He atten 
University, Durham, N. C., and 
dent of the Steacy E. Webster 
Association. In his new post 
assist the executive staff in CO 
prospective agents. 
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o Norfolk. Harvey C. Maness has been 
pppointed general agent at Raleigh, 
_C. He has been prominent in life 
nsurance work. A. B. Woodruff be- 
omes general agent at Johnson City, 
enn. 


‘lark Takes Boston Post 


George R. Clark, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
ofice of the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, has been made general 
agent in Boston, succeeding Joseph 
ortman, resigned. He will assume 
his new duties about April 1. Mr. Clark 
ad his first experience as an office man 
with the Travelers in 1913. After service 
overseas, he was personnel manager for a 
Chicago manufacturing concern. He 
hen joined the Security Mutual as an 
agent in Philadelphia and his record 
there won him a place in the home 
office. 








acoma, Seattle Offices Merge 


The Mutual- Trust Life has made a 
change in the western Washington terri- 
tory. The Tacoma and Seattle agencies 
will merge. Fred Mackle, Jr., general 
agent at Tacoma for two years, has 
been appointed in charge of the merged 
agencies, with headquarters in the In- 
surance building, Seattle. In 1937, Mr. 
Mackle ranked second in personal pro- 
duction, paced by G. A. Hatzes of New 
Hampshire, who has led the field force 
for five years. 
Occidental in Minnesota 

F. G. Barbeau and C. A. Mathews 
have been appointed general agents of 
the Occidental Life of California in St. 
Paul as the Barbeau-Mathews Agency. 
Both are experienced life insurance men. 

E. D. Washburn has been appointed 
general agent at Crookston, Minn. He 
represented the Equitable Society in 
Crookston from 1924 to 1927. He then 
became district agent of the Minnesota 


| Mutual Life, being appointed general 


agent in 1932. 


New Agency in Grand Junction 


A new joint agency for the Colorado 
Life has been opened in Grand Junction, 
Col. Mark Doyle, formerly with the 
Missouri State Life, and Kenneth Smith, 
veteran Colorado Life agent, are in 
charge, 











Volunteer State Manager 
Is Named at Dallas 
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Walter H. Peck has been made man- 
ager of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanoga at Dallas. His return to the 
company is being celebrated as a sort 
of homecoming, as he has spent nearly 
his entire career with it. He is 32 years 
of age, a graduate of Centenary College 
and has lived in Dallas since early child- 
hood. He has made an outstanding pro- 
duction record. His office has been es- 
tablished at 511 Santa Fe building. 

Mr. Peck has been in the life insur- 
ance work for six years, having started 
with the Volunteer State Life in 1931. 
He then became associated with Floyd 
West & Co., Dallas general agency as 
manager of its life department, but re- 
tired from that position to return to the 
Volunteer State. He will supervise the 
north Texas area including Fort Worth. 





WALTER H. PECK 





Matthew Brown, San Antonio, Tex., 
General American Life general agent, 
has been appointed chairman for the 
first goodwill luncheon meeting of the 
public relations committee of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
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O’Brien Bill Passes Senate 


New York Measure Prohibits the 
Writing of Industrial Policies on the 
Endowment Basis—Likely to Prevail 








ont New York senate has passed the 
/ Brien bill prohibiting the writing of 
industrial policies on an endowment 
fe The vote was 41 to 5. Because 
ab the furor that has been stirred up 
vo industrial insurance by the New 
be, yreaeid Telegram” and the spon- 
odde eoawings, bank life insurance the 
bill a. considerable that the O’Brien 
ma will also be passed by the assembly 
men receive Governor Lehman’s signa- 
pon it has been largely through the 
bank poy influence that the savings 
Pee ill has made the progress it has. 
he of; move against the present prac- 
trodacte eral insurance was the in- 

pee eos of a bill by Assemblyman 

.. Jarring companies from penalizing 


eir 
police for lapsed or surrendered 


Bs. Tennessee Health Bill 
to SHVILLE, TENN. — Three 
pal of Nashville agents heard mes- 
posed peatding the passage of the pro- 
will te ennessee pre-nuptial bill which 
health quire all persons to produce a 
Me Sten cate before marriage. ; 
talty ate general counsel Life & Cas- 
Nd chairman of the committee 








for the passage of the bill, addressed a 
combined meeting of agents of the 
Metropolitan Life and National Life & 
Accident. Sydney Keeble spoke before 
the agents of the Home Beneficial, while 
William Leverette addressed the agents 
of the Life & Casualty. 

The bill is designed to reduce Tennes- 
see’s tuberculosis death rate, the high- 
est in the country. 


Veteran Weds at 79 


At the annual dinner of the veterans’ 
association of the Metropolitan Life in 
New Orleans, the president, G. G. Mc- 
Hardy, 79, a veteran of 54 years with 
the company, anounced that he had 
secretly married in Windsor, Ont., a few 
weeks. ago while attending the national 
convention of the company in Detroit. 








Recognize Production Records 


The National Life & Accident is giv- 
ing special recognition to Superintendent 
A. H. Stanley of Atlanta, and Superin- 
tendent E. Ney, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., for their long, unbroken records 
as winners of the company’s quarterly 
bonus. Mr. Stanley’s record is for 17 
consecutive quarters; Ney’s unbroken 
string amounts to ten. 





Colonial Life Promotion 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
promoted George S. Covert to assistant 
manager at New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Plan First Ohio State Meeting 





Superintendent Bowen, C. J. Zimmer- 
man and Robert A. Taft on Prelimi- 
nary Program 





CLEVELAN D—Committees on the 
first annual convention of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters have ar- 
ranged a tentative program for the 
gathering here April 8-9. An attendance 
of 750 is expected. 

The convention will start at 10 a. m. 
The morning program will include a 
welcome by Mayor Burton of Cleve- 
land; remarks by Superintendent Bowen; 
greetings by Fred Zweifel, president of 
the Ohio association; greetings by 
Lloyd A. Hagerty, president of the 





Cleveland association, and a talk by 
Robert A. Taft, Cincinnati attorney and 
son of former President Taft. 

Agency luncheons will be held at 
noon. 

The Friday afternoon program will 
include the showing of the Borden & 
Busse sales film; talks by Charles J. 
Zimmerman, Chicago, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual and National associa- 
tion secretary, and A. L. McCarthy, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit. 

The banquet will be held on the first 
evening. Walberg Brown of radio sta- 
tion WGAR will be in charge of music, 
entertainment and _ dancing. Nate 
Schmidt of the Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, will speak. 

On Saturday morning there will be 








“I CAN'T QUIT” 


Men are saying this every day. 


They are those who can’t afford to be taken 
off the work-a-day payroll. 


But there are others—foresighted men who 
are building funds for later use through 


Prudential endowments, acquired during the 


years of vigorous manhood. 


Your prospects will be interested 


in this information. 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N.}, 
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open forum breakfast meetings for gen- 
eral agents, supervisors, cashiers and 
office managers, women underwriters 
and C. L. U.’s. Several nationally known 
spéakers will be heard at the regular 
Saturday convention program. 

The convention will be open only to 
members of local associations and their 
wives. A registration fee of $5 will be 
charged the members and $2.50 for the 
wives. This includes. the banquet. 

A style show, luncheon and entertain- 
ment program has been provided for the 
women on Friday afternoon with a ses- 
sion of bridge for those who desire. A 
Cleveland sight-seeing trip has been 
planned for Saturday morning. 

C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati is 
general chairman and Warren H. Smith 
is chairman of the local Cleveland com- 
mittee. 


Sales Manager Talks to 
Indianapolis Life Men 


“Life insurance became a pioneer in 
providing social securitv when the first 
modern policy was written in England 
250 years ago, and today life insurance 
provides a considerable degree of social 
security in nearly every home in the 
land,” said Paul O. Ferrel, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, in an 
address at a luncheon meeting of the 
Indianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Ferrel’s subject was “Ap- 
plied Salesmanship.” 

“Under-consumption rather than over- 
production is the condition in our coun- 
try today,” said Mr. Ferrel. “This situa- 
tion offers a challenge to better meth- 
ods of distribution. Salesmen who are 
alive to the needs and desires of the 
buying public are selling goods and serv- 
ices today. This applies also to the serv- 
ices offered by competent life underwrit- 
ers, who are selling millions of dollars 
of life insurance month after month be- 
cause they offer the public what the pub- 
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lic wants and needs. Salesmanship in 
life insurance as well as in other com- 
modities succeeds when it is based upon 
correct principles of selling and on a 
service which the buyer needs. Better 
selling méthods in all lines of business 
will increase consumption and in turn 
create greater production and more 
jobs,” said Mr. Ferrel. 


Harris Lauds Old-Timers; 
Gives Answers to Critics 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Speakirig before 
more than 300 members of the Houston 
Life Underwriters Association, George 
H. Harris, public relations officer of the 
Sun Life of Canada, summarized his 
appeal by saying: “We are the ones to 
carry the message. Last year 600,000 
adult males died and 100,000 of them left 
nothing for their dependents; 1,000 
homes in America are broken up daily 
because of the death of the breadwinner. 
This is our -field—that-is-our- job.” 

Mr. Harris said he had visited every 
state in the United States and been in a 
home in every state, so he felt he could 
with pride say he was truly an Ameri- 
can, although a resident of Canada. 

He praised the old-timers in the life 
insurance business who did the mag- 
nificent job of laying the groundwork 
of the first 40 billion and who shared in 
the adding of the next 70 billion of in- 
surance. He gave many illuminating 
examples of how to refute present day 
criticisms of the institution of legal re- 
serve life insurance. 

“Business conditions and economic 
movements do not alter life insurance 
needs,” Mr. Harris said. “When busi- 
ness goes down, the real demand for life 
insurance goes up. We must, therefore, 
meet this demand with service, remem- 
bering that the three billions of life in- 
surance dollars paid out during the de- 
pression years were put into American 
pockets when $1 was worth $2. 


Mr. Harris also spoke at Dallas and 
San Antonio on “Life Insurance, the 
Servant of Society.” 

He said the principle of life insurance is 
based on continuity and permanence. 
The benefits of the vast number of dol- 
lars paid out in one generation can never 
be understood, but he-suggested that as 
a measure it should be realized that it 
is equal to $110 paid out every minute 
since the time of Christ, and even more 
will be paid out in benefits within the 
span of the next generation. He char- 
acterized the funds invested in life in- 
surance as a collective fund for the so- 
cial benefit of the beneficiaries. He em- 
phasized that the father must pay in 
money for funds for his family when he 
is gone, or recognize the fact that the 
members of the family must pay in pri- 
vations and suffering. 


List Detroit Congress Topics 

DETROIT—Topics of the speakers 
who will address the sales congress of 
the Qualified Life Underwriters of De- 
troit are announced as follows: Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., vice-president Penn Mu- 
tual, “$2 up or $6 Down”; Mark 
Schwinn, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., “How to Make Con- 
tacts and Influence Contracts’; C. J. 
Zimmerman, general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Chicago, “Getting Action”; O. 
Sam Cummings, National association 
president, “Our Opportunities and Our 
Obligations’; A. V. Youngman, Mu- 
tual Benefit, New York City, “Finessing 
the Prospect’s Lead’; J. C. Behan, vice- 
president Massachusetts Mutual, “Build- 
ing Good Public Relations.” Commis- 
sioner Gauss is also on the program. 

In the evening President Cummings 
will lead a meeting of the general agents 
and managers group in a discussion, 
“Selection of Agents.” 


New York City—The annual banquet 
will be held March 10 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The sole speaker will be B. S. 
Collins, assistant vice-president Old 
Colony Trust of Boston. He will talk on 
“The A B C of personal Life Insurance 
Trusts.” There will be dancing during 








Four “Millionaires” to Be 
on Davenport Program 





HARRY T. WRIGHT 


Harry T. Wright, associate agency 
manager for the Equitable Society in 
Chicago, will head a quartet of “million- 
aires” to appear on the sales congress 
program to be held at Davenport, April 
23. <A unique hour entitled “Echoes 
from the Million-Dollar Round Table” 
will be dramatized. Mr. Wright is past 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and has spoken on the national 
program several times, as well as at 
many underwriters’ associations. The 
other members of the quartet will be 
announced soon. 

The seating capacity of the Gothic 
room of the Masonic Temple is 700. The 
arrangement of cash attendance prizes for 
those who are on time will be used again 
this year. 

Free tickets will be provided and all 
expenses paid for the agent who pays 
for the largest number of life insurance 
lives between Jan. 1 and March 31, and 
for the agent who pays for the largest 
volume. No general agents or agency 
maangers can compete. It is for agents 
residing.in Iowa, or in Illinois, outside 
of Chicago. They will be introduced to 
the sales congress. 








and after the banquet. Associate Gen- 
eral Agent A. V. Youngman of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, association president, 
will be toastmaster. In the past the as- 
sociation has held its annual sales con- 
gress the same day as the banquet. Be- 
ginning last year however the sales con- 
gress was made an autumn event as it 
was felt that nothing was gained by 
crowding the two events into a single 
day. 


St. Louis—Geo. H. Harris, public rela- 
tions officer of the Sun Life of Canada, 
will speak on “Insurance—the Servant 
of Society” at a joint meeting of the St. 
Louis chamber of commerce and the local 
association. 

Dallas Alderman, president of the Mis- 
souri and Kansas associations, has been 
invited to come to St. Louis to discuss 
plans for the formation of a young 
agents division of the association. Three 
of the most successful agents under 30 
years of age will explain the plans for 
the new unit. 


Northern New Jersey—Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
and R. G. Engelsman, New York City 
general agent Penn Mutual Life, will 
speak in Newark. March 14 on “Special- 
ized Programming.” 


Boston—Speakers for the sales con- 
gress, March 17, are: 

H. P. Cooley, general agent New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, Portland, Me., “Down 
East Yarns”; M. T. Jones, assistant su- 
pervisor field service division Travelers, 
“Life Insurance in Action”; F. U. Levy, 
million dollar producer Penn Mutual Life, 
New York City, “Practical Selling’; W. J. 
Dunsmore, manager Equitable Society, 





New York City, “What Price Suceg 


Today”; H. R. Ketzer, leading produ 


Metropolitan Life in 1937, “Prospecting 
A. R. Jaqua, associate editor “Diamo 
Life Bulletins,’ “The Empty Desk.” 

In addition Warren Magruder, gene 
agent Connecticut Mutual, Baltimo 
will address the luncheon meeting , 
general agents and guests on “A Frieng 
Chat on This and That.” 


Butler, Pa.—Careful analysis of an jy 
tended sale in the light of knowleg 
gained through a lost prospect, or “ 
sale that should have been made,” y 
advised by F. C. Wigginton, Pittsbury 
manager Bankers Life of Iowa. 

He compared the points in selling 
the members of a football team. 
first five points, he said, define who ¢ 
prospect is. They are concerned wit 
the prospect who can pass; the prospe 
who can pay; the prospect who has 
need; the prospect who has characty 
and the prospect of the type you & 
deal with favorably. The _ remainiy 
points are the approach; establishing 
the problem; the solution; objection 
motivation, and the close. 


Detroit—Thirty-eight high schools ; 
Detroit and 28 in neighboring commu 
ties have been divided into five zon 
for direct supervision by life men uni 
the direction of John Crampton, Conne 
ticut Mutual, who is chairman of th 
national high school essay contest. Th 
local association has offered $50 in cas 
prizes for the three leading essays, |) 
addition the individual winner in eat 
competing high school will be given} 
blue ribbon and invited to the Apr 
12 luncheon of the association. 


Richmond, WVa.-—Chief speaker at th 
monthly meeting was C. A. Taylor, 
tuary of the Life of Virginia, on “Indus 
trial Insurance Compared with Ordinary 
Insurance.” Preceding Mr. Taylor, B. i 
Walker, president of the company, spokt 
briefly of the problems confronting th 
industrial salesman. 


Lineoln, Neb.—More than 150 attende 
the February luncheon meeting, # 
which C. J. Zimmerman, Chicago gene 
agent Connecticut Mutual and secretat) 
of the National association, spoke on thi 
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nse relation between life insurance and 
cial security. Agents were present 
om Omaha and other cities in the state, 
i agents attending meetings of the 
rity Mutual of-Nebraska, Bankers of 
wa and John Hancock came in a body. 
ie said the social security program of 
e government, when supplemented by 
jiclously placed life insurance will give 
e people of America a fuller measure 
security than they have ever known. 
ycial security is but minimum security, 














se said, and he predicted that experience 

or | ould prove that it will dovetail so well 

e,” yaggith life insurance in the economic 

tebunjagheme that in time they will be ac- 
“Maimed as two of the greatest existing 

ing yprces for social betterment. 

n. Th Sa 

rbd south Bend, Ind.—E. M. Spence of In- 

1d wigmanapolis, Indiana sales director New 

rospemmgiand Mutual Life, spoke on ‘Prestige 

) has qauilding and Sales Methods.” 

aractel 


Youngstown —C. B. Metheny, Pitts- 
rgh, manager Fidelity Mutual Life, 
ld the association he had placed an 
@’ in the papers stating he “was a 
idow with $14,000 to invest safely” and 
nd received 55 replies, all but five of 
hich were “phony.” Discussing “In- 
easing Your -Sales Through Option 
eptlements,’ he said insurance money 
hould be trusteed with a company 
ther than paid outright, as this prac- 
e would save beneficiaries a ‘great 
eal of grief.” He showed the necessity 
option settlements, explaining how a 
ogram can be worked out for an es- 
te so that the widow would receive her 
oney aS a steady income rather than 
1 at once. 














































































Marshalltown, Iowa—R. L. Comp- 
pn, educational director of the Des 
oines agency of the Mutual Life of 
ew York, spoke on “The Personal Bal- 
ce Sheet,” concerned mainly with the 
ersonal attributes which make for suc- 
ess in the selling field. 

ing the 





Southeastern Iowa—At a meeting at 
urlington, Iowa, last week, O. R. Car- 
er, inspector of agencies, New York 
ife, for Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and 
outh Dakota spoke on “The Work of 
e Life Insurance Man.” 
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San Francisco—The women’s commit- 
ee With Mrs. Jeanette Van Slyke, Pacific 
utual, as chairman, is planning a series 
meetings at which the various func- 
ions of life insurance are to be dis- 
issed. Mrs. Bruce M. Ashton, Connec- 
cut General Life, is in charge of the 
eetings. It is expected more than 400 
omen will attend the sessions. Discus- 
ons will cover: “Life Insurance as Pro- 
ction,” “Optional Settlements and 
Tusts,” “Life Insurance as an Invest- 
hent” and “Annuities.” 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—John A. Wither- 
Poon, John Hancock Mutual Life, Nash- 
lle, trustee of the National association, 
ang “Modern Life Insurance Situa- 
He stressed the important part that 
omen have in the financial picture of 
merica today. “Women are beneficia- 
wey 80 percent of the nation’s $110,- 
B 00,000 life insurance in force,” he 
re oe te $14,500,000,000 in savings 
ow “ S in United States banks, 65 per- 
: 2 sened by women; 25 percent of 
jobs in America are held by women.” 


rtsburgh—Forsake logic and sell life 
nce the way people buy—through 


Otional a 
ed Ppeal, J. M. Gantz, Cincinnati 
: hie aueent Pacific Mutual Life, urged 
yur address. Close to 400 attended the 


eeting, 


Forget life insurance and talk about 


fe,” he advis 
ed. He advocated sale of 
. ts) 
ng ether on the basis of providing pro- 
ife or the prospect’s loved ones. 


Harrisburg, Pa—E. EF. 
ce agency assistant of 
spoke on 


Cooper, home 
Equitable Life 
a “Ten Tremendous 
estiona. oy Swered the following 
Ture ) Have you any right to 
, Fong ife insurance business today? 
B) Ann Soy prospecting intelligently? 
Are you doing a full day’s work? (4) 
Poe Selling for desires? (5) Do you 
ws » Deople you know? (6) Do the 
pe . Sell know you? (7) Are you 
x wa astic salesman? (8) Do you 

th motivating stories? (9) Are 


ouUahb 
ou liveth? hunter? (10) Where do 
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SALES MEETS 


Mutual Life Springfield Rally 


The annual meeting of the Springfield, 
Ill., agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York, which covers 46 central Illinois 
counties, was held there this week with 
Manager John L. Taylor in charge. 

Among those taking part in the pro- 
gram were Manager Taylor, J. L. Dague, 
agency organizer; H.O. Plummer, service 
representative; R. A. Guest, and J. W. 
Patton, Springfield; J. J. Norton, 
Bloomington district manager, and E, A. 
Gurtner of Bloomington, who has just 
completed 510 weeks. of - consecutive 
weekly production. Will Taylor, secre- 
tary Franklin Life, was the dinner 
speaker. 


Nye Agency’s Victory Dinner 

A successful January production cam- 
paign in the H. Allen Nye agency of the 
Equitable Society at Denver was cli- 
maxed with an educational conference 
followed by a dinner dance at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Nye were hosts. The 
production campaign commemorated Mr. 
Nye’s eighth year as agency manager 
at Denver. Over $600,000 was written 
during the month. The agency and ev- 
ery unit except one made an increase 
over their former January results by 
from 15 percent to 150 percent. 

Telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived from Vice-president W. J. Gra- 
ham, Second Vice-president V. S. Welch 
of Chicago and W. J. Roddey, national 
commander of the society’s veteran 
legion. 

F. H. Merten was appointed to suc- 
ceed A. B. Cowen as agency post com- 
mander of the veteran legion. 











Lichtenberg in Indianapolis 

F. A. Lichtenberg, Columbus, O., gen- 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual, spoke 
at a meeting of the Indianapolis agency 
on “How Is Your M.A.?” setting out 
the importance of the mental attitude 
toward the individual in his home, busi- 
ness and with his associates. 


Western Life Regional Rallies 


Regional meetings of the Western 
Life (formerly Montana Life) will be 
held in Helena, Mont., April 7-8 and 
in Portland, April 11-12. 





Sun Life’s Denver Meeting 


At the annual convention of the Den- 
ver branch Sun Life of Canada, R. H. 
Finger, superintendent of agencies, 





spoke on “Enthusiasm in Selling.” L. L. 
Gulich of the Denver office was chair- 
man. The program included discussions 
of “The Complete Sale” and “Insurance 
Needs” and a round table conference. A 
Sun Life travelogue in color movies was 
presented at the evening’ session. 





Larson Agency Sales Congress 

A. C. and R. E. Larson, southern Wis- 
consin managers of the Central Life of 
Iowa, with headquarters in Madison, 
were hosts to their sales force and com- 
pany officials at a two-day sales con- 
gress. Home office officials who were 
guests included E. H. Mulock, presi- 





dent; George E. Carlin, educational di- 
rector, and Peter Hondorp, assistant 
actuary. A series of round table discus- 
sions on the principles of life underwrit- 
ing was held and plans for the coming 
year were outlined and discussed. In 
addition to company and agency offi- 
cials, leading producers appeared on the 
program. 





American United Conference 

INDIANAPOLIS—About 50 agents 
of American United Life will attend a 
one-day conference with home office ex- 
ecutives Friday of this week. Vice-presi- 
dent Harry Wade will preside. 














With a Shoulder 
to the Wheel. . . 


The spirit of the founders of Occidental 
carries on into the everyday. work of 
every representative of the Company. 
Every agent has an appreciable pride 
in the strength of his Company, a real 
satisfaction that comes from being able 
to offer “Perfect Protection” as an ex- 
clusive feature, and real help from his 
home office. 


IF A “PERFECT 


PROTECTION” 
CONTRACT SOUNDS 
INTERESTING — — 
WRITE USI 






LAURENCE F. LEE 
PRESIDENT 


“Perfect Protection” 
is life insurance with in- 
come from the first day, 
@ irrespective of cause. 


OCCI1D:E:‘N-FA-L 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


tC) RALEIGH, * + + * * ** * © * *.* NORTH CAROLINA 














MANUFACTURERS 


STRENGTH and STABILITY 


After more than fifty years of progressive growth the 
Manufacturers Life looks to a future of broadening service. 

The Company enjoys an international reputation for 
strength and stability. Old in experience, yet closely attuned 
to the future, the Manufacturers Life has all the character- 
istics that point to sound and continued expansion, 


INSURANCE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES IN FORCE 
556 MILLION DOLLARS ‘ 


ASSETS EXCEED 154 MILLION DOLLARS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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Breaks No-Pinch-Hit Record 


C. Preston Dawson, General Agent 
New England Mutual Succumbs to 
Home Association’s Plea 








C. Preston Dawson, partner in the 
Beers & Dawson general agency of the 
New England Mutual Life in New York 
City and one of the best known life in- 
surance edtcators in the country, this 
week spoiled his hitherto perfect record 
for standing off program chairmen who 
have tried to lasso him into pinch-hit- 
ting for an absent scheduled speaker. 
This week he spoke in the New York 
City Life Underwriters associations lec- 
ture course, substituting for H. G, 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, who was out 
of the city. : 

Though he offers no alibis, there are 
several reasons which may well have in- 
fluenced Mr. Dawson to make an ex- 
ception just this once: it was his own 
association that was asking him to step 
into the breach; his colleague on the 
platform was to be O. P. Jacobsen, a 
man from his own agency; and then the 
man for whom he was pinch-hitting is 
an official of the company which brought 
Mr. Dawson into the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Dawson, in the comparatively 
short time since he joined the former 
L. A. Cerf agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life in New York City in 1924 
when he was just out of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, has made himself one of the 
most sought-after speakers on life in- 
surance, his particular forte being pros- 
pecting, the subject on which he. ad- 
dressed the New York Association’s 
meeting this week. 

The term “directive” which he used 
in his talk on prospecting applies to Mr. 
Dawson’s entire life insurance career— 
and undoubtedly to his career a good 
while before he entered life insurance. 
Without grimness or teeth-gritting he 
directs his efforts so that there is no 
lost motion or waste energy. He never 
appears to be steamed up about things, 
but he has gone a long way and is 
young enough so that he can be de- 
pended on to go much further. 

When L. A. Cerf, Sr., retired as gen- 
eral agent in 1928, Mr. Dawson became 
midtown branch manager for the Beers 
& DeLong agency which succeeded Mr. 
Cerf. In 1931 Mr. Beers retired from 
the partnership and Mr. Dawson _ be- 
came production manager of the De- 
Long agency, resigning a year later to 
join Mr. Beers in opening a new gen- 
eral agency of the New England Mu- 
tual Life. During 1931 the DeLong 
agency, with three officers and 85 
agents, rolled up a production of $28,- 
500,000. 

The new agency paid for $3,300,000 
its first year and gradually increased its 
production to $5,500,000 of insurance 
and $1,600,000 annuities in 1936. Last 
year showed an increase of 13 percent 
in lives and 6 percent in volume over 
1936. 





Prepare the Final Draft 


From Albany comes word that mem- 
bers of the joint legislative committee 
on the insurance code revision are twork- 
ing at top speed to make such correc- 
tions, additions and deletions to the 
tentative draft that has been before it 
since last September, and which has 
been the subject of a series of public 
hearings in New York City, Syracuse 
and Albany, as seem. wise in the light 
of the information gleaned at these hear- 
ings. The code, as finally approved by 
the committee, twill be printed and sub- 
mitted to the legislature. It is: reported 
2,000 copies of the edition in its new 
form will be printed, and as was true 
of the tentative draft, circulated among 
all those persons legitimately interested. 
As the legislature plans adjournment 


By R. B. MITCHELL 








about the middle of March, action on 
the code at this session is deemed highly 
improbable, but the submission of the 
bill will insure its consideration when 
the 1939 session convenes. 

While the committee is understood to 
have made a number of changes in the 
original code draft, the undesirability of 
certain provisions having been made 
clear at conferences between the mem- 
bers, department officials and underwrit- 
ers, the exact nature and extent of the 
alterations finally endorsed will not be 
known until the revised edition has been 
printed and circulated. 





Aetna Life Splits Agency 


The Aetna Life general agency part- 
nership between K. A, Luther and R. H. 
Keffer at 100 William street, New York, 
will be dissolved at the end of the 
month, they having been together for 
five years. Both will continue as gen- 
eral agents. Mr. Keffer will continue at 
100 William street and Mr. Luther will 
go to Forty-second street. The company 
desired to have two general agency of- 
fices in Manhattan. Mr. Keffer will 
have E. A. Muller and E. H. Hastings 
as assistant general agents and Mr. 
Luther will have L. W. Sechtman as 
assistant general agent. 


Endorse Life Men’s Position 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, Bronx Insurance Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Independent Brokers Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn and the General 
Brokers Association of the metropolitan 
district in New York City have all en- 








dorsed the position of the New York 
State Life Underwriters Association 
concerning the bills before the New 
York legislature to create a system of 
savings banks life insurance. The state 
association opposed a subsidized system 
and approved the recommendations of 
Superintendent Pink. 

The committee on finance and cur- 
rency of the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce gave its disapproval to 
the Livingston-Piper bill before the leg- 
islature providing for the establishment 
of life insurance departments in savings 
banks. The committee states that there 
is nothing in Massachusetts where sav- 
ings bank insurance is in effect that in- 
dicates that it fills a public need or en- 
joys great popularity. 


J. S. Myrick Figures 


The paid business of the J. S. Myrick 
agency of the Mutual Life in New York 
City for February twas $1,856,233 as 
compared with $1,963,930 for February 
1937. For the year to date paid busi- 
ness was $3,716,071 as compared with 
$4,943,889. 


Knight Agency’s Record 

The C. B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York City 
paid for $1,202,751 in February as 
against $1,468,950 for January, 1937. 


Insurance Men Cooperate 


Thirty-six insurance men have joined 
with other business, employe and wel- 
fare leaders of the city in sponsoring a 
program for the financing and coordina- 
tion of more than 800 private health and 
welfare agencies in New York City, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. G. 
Blaine, president of the Marine Midland 
Trust Co. and president of the newly 
formed Greater New York Fund, Inc. 














As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





STAGE “FIVE-FIVE-FIVE” DRIVE 


A novel production idea has been in- 
augurated in the R. S. Edwards general 
agency Aetna Life, Chicago, commemo- 
rating the fifth anniversary under Gen- 
eral Agent Edwards. This is a “Five- 
Five-Five Club” drive, calling for five 
applications over a period of five weeks 
celebrating the agency’s fifth anniver- 
sary. It will wind up March 19, after 
which there will be a dinner. Only life 
business is being counted. Next year it 
will be known as the “Six-Six-Six” cam- 
paign and so on, increasing one each 
year until the 10th year, thus auto- 
matically increasing the qualifications in 
each annual drive. Written business of 
the agency in February was as good as 
in December and January combined, bet- 
ter than in any month since March, 1937, 
which was preceded by the drive for 
business due to Aetna Life rate in- 
creases. 





ROCKWOOD COMPANY DINNER 


Harry W. Anderson, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the Travelers, 
was guest of honor at the annual dinner 
of. the Rockwood Company, Chicago 
agency. For many years Mr. Anderson 
was life department manager in the 
agency. This was the 30th annual din- 
ner, being sponsored by the Rockwood 
Producers Club. Harold F. Peterson, 
club president, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. R. C. Carson, Jr., succeeded Mr. 
Anderson as life department manager. 





FEDERATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of. Illinois was featured by 
an address by Ray Murphy, former Iowa 
insurance commissioner and former na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, who just recently became assistant 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives. Most of those at 
the meeting were fire and casualty repre- 
sentatives. The life business was repre- 
sented by Miss Joy Luidens, secretary 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and by C. F. Axelson of the North- 





western Mutual Life and C. B. Stumes, 
general agent Penn Mutual Life. 

Miss Lillian Herring, secretary of the 
federation, reported that ‘there are now 
400 members and she expressed the hope 
that by the time the legislature convenes 
the membership will be doubled. H. N. 
Douglass, New Amsterdam Casualty, is 
the new president. W. H. Hansmann, 
manager Fidelity & Deposit, is the re- 
tiring president. 





LYNN BROADDUS REPORTS INCREASE 


A substantial increase in the paid 
business since the first of the year has 
been reported by Lynn S. Broaddus, 
manager Guardian Life, Chicago. The 
agency showed an increase of 95 per- 
cent for January, and an increase of 35 
percent for February over January busi- 
ness this year. R. H. Pentecost, a lead- 
ing producer of the agency,turned in a 
$111,000 volume comprising nine, appli- 
cations. Mr. Broaddus, who opened 
his agency May, 1936, has 15 active pro- 
ducers and is adding two new agents, 
H. W. Taylor, formerly nine years with 
Provident Mutual in Chicago, and W. 
N. Schjerven, formerly with the Acacia 
Mutual. Mr. Broaddus has devoted a 
considerable portion of his time recently 
in talking before various life associa- 
tions. He addressed a combined meet- 
ing of the Michigan City, (Ind.) and 
La Porte, (Ind.) associations, and more 
recently the St. Louis association on 
“The Agent Under Present Day Condi- 
tions.” Mr. Broaddus led his agency 
last year in paid for business. 





Don K, Alford, agency assistant in the 
La Salle ordinary agency of A. Van Gold- 
man, Chicago, and Miss Elizabeth Bal- 
hatchet, Wilmette, Ill., announced their 
engagement. She is a daughter of a con- 
tractor and a graduate of Northwestern 
University. Mr. Alford entered the 
agency in the middle of 1936 shortly 
afterwards being appointed a supervisor 
in the brokerage department, 





J. M. Moss, recently appointed mana- 
ger of the Ohio State Life in eastern 
North Carolina, has opened offices at 301 
Municipal building, Rocky Mount, N. C. 











COAST 


Urge Rolph for State Post 


James Rolph, III, a member of ty 
San Francisco and Los Angeles general 
agency of Hinchman, Rolph & Landis; 
being urged by many of his friends ty 
become a candidate for lieutenant gq. 
ernor of California. He is the son ¢ 
the late Governor James Rolph. 


San Francisco Rally March 9-10 


Ray Finger, superintendent of age. 
cies Sun Life of Canada in charge 
the western United States, and W.§ 
Penny, director of agencies, are due 
San Francisco early in March. The 
will hold a two-day agency conference 
March 9-10. It will be Mr. Finger 
first visit to California since his appoint. 
ment to his present position. He ws 
formerly agency manager at Seattle. 


Oregon Mutual Starts Meetings 


The home office agency of the Oregon 
Mutual Life held a two-day sales cop 
gress. G. W. Schoeffel, manager, wa 
in charge. W. C. Schuppel, executive 
vice-president, and J. D. Williams, 
sistant superintendent of agents, spoke 
This is the start of a series of similar 
sales meetings throughout its territory. 


Linton on Pacific Coast 


President M. A. Linton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, who will be on the 
coast the coming month, will head the 
home office delegation at the meeting 
of the company’s field forces at Ded 
Monte in mid-April and then will be the 
guest of the Cowles general agency in 
Los Angeles at a regional gathering of 
field men. 


L. F. Lee in Denver 


Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
Peninsular Life of Jacksonville, Fla, 
and the Occidental Life of Raleigh, 

. C., was in Denver the past week 
and attended a luncheon in his honor. 


Fitzgerald to Los Angeles 


C. M. Fitzgerald has been transferred 
from the home office of the Benjamin 
Franklin Life at San Francisco to assist 
ant manager in charge of the life depart- 
ment at Los Angeles. Mike O’Sullivan 
is manager at Los Angeles in charge of 
accident and health work. Since the 
company writes life, accident and health, 
Mr. Fitzgerald will assist Mr. O’Sulli 
van in building the southern Californa 
department. 


Baldwin on Coast Trip 

W. L. Baldwin, vice-president Colo- 
rado Life, is on a two-week visit to west 
coast offices. 


Veteran Named at The Dalles 


The Occidental Life of California hes 
appointed L. A. Duncan genera agent 
at The Dalles, Ore. He went to tt 
company from the old Idaho State _ 
which he had joined just prior to Me 
time that company was absorbed by the 
Occidental. He is one of the company’ 
ablest producers, a charter member ° 
Los Conquistadores and qualified aga! 
last year to win the “Appmaker Fort 
contest at the Troutdale convention eo 
his presentation on mortgage insurance. 


Inspect American Life Holdings 


A party of insurance commissione’s 
has left for Texas to inspect land 7 
ings of the American Life ob 
Making the trip are Commission ' 
Gauss of Michigan, Newbauer ° 


diana, Pew of Iowa and Read © pe 
. arty 1S ¥' 














homa. The commissioners P bint 2 
ing first to Austin, from which P 
to be made. 


tour of the properties is 


ces of the way 
moved from «" 

s Build 
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The Columbus, O., offi 
dian Life have been, 
North High street to the Begs 
ing on Bast State street. E. A. 
is manager. 
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overnor Makes 
Special Plea for 
Bank Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


memorandum cites the example of Eng- 
and, where no agents are employed. 

It further recited objections to sav- 
ngs bank life insurance as it has worked 
nit in Massachusetts and as it would 
york out in New York, pointing out 
that the bill asks the superintendent of 
insurance to assume the dual capacity 
of private administrator and public su- 
pervisor. As indicating that the alert 
buyer rather than the poorer classes buy 
savings bank insurance in Massachusetts 
the statement notes that the last avail- 
able figures, which cover the fiscal year 
ending October, 1936, show more than 
$1,000,000 received in single premium annui- 
ties as compared with less than three 
millions for regular life insurance pre- 
miums. 

The New York City Life Managers 
Association this week adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing the Livingston-Piper bill 
in its present form and urging that if 
the measure is to become law it should 
be amended to permit the savings banks 
to engage in the life insurance business 
in such a way that the system would 
not be the beneficiary of state aid, 
either directly or indirectly, and fur- 
ther so as to limit the total amount of 
life insurance which any one person 
could obtain from all banks to $,000. 
The resolution is in general similar to 
that adopted by the New York State 
Life Underwriters Association. 





POSITION OF SAVINGS BANKS 


P. W. Albright, general secretary 
Savings Bank Association of New York 
state, says that at a meeting the opinion 
overwhelmingly prevailed that while it 
would be the initial desire of savings 
banks officials “that we should not at 
this time be called upon to engage in 








this new and complicated business, nev- 
ertheless, if the state authorities deemed 
we should render this service, we urged 
that the bill be amended to provide that 
the plan be set upon a cooperative basis 
through a centralized fund. Our officials 
feel very strongly on’ this’ point based 
upon our successful experience in 
handling our affairs effectively and eco- 
nomically through our existing central- 
ized agencies—Savings Banks Trust Co., 
Mutual Savings Banks Fund and Insti- 
tutional Securities Corporation. Only 
seven savings banks recorded them- 
selves as favoring the bill in its present 
form and 108 were opposed, whereas 72 
savings banks indicated a willingness to 
participate and support the amended idea 
of a central fund. 

“All this information, together with 
our proposed amendments, was submit- 
ted with the belief that if we were 
called upon to render this service, under 
our proposed plan that is based upon a 
careful survey, we could render that 
service far more effectively and with the 
elimination of duplicated departments in 
each savings bank with greater economy. 
This low cost is the real issue.” 





Lackey Urges Bar Cooperation 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Coordination 
of legal services with those offered by 
life underwriters was urged by George 
E. Lackey of Detroit, chairman of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers committee on cooperation with 
attorneys. 

Addressing the Life Insurance Trust 
Council of Rochester at its annual din- 
ner, he directed his plea particularly to 
members of the Rochester Bar Associa- 
tion who were guests. He pointed out 
that estates depreciate sharply through 
taxes and enforced sales when adequate 
pre-death arrangements have not been 
completed. 

“Let us use these two agencies, law- 
yers and life underwriters, as well as the 
tax man and the trust man, to the end 
that the American citizen may at last 
approach dying at par,” he said. 








I'S NEVER EASY 10 BUILD ANA gesecug 


WITH COMMONWEALTH YOU'LL FIND 
MUCH SMOOTHER SAILING . 


You'll cut sales resistance to a minimum through our 
close cooperation with you in meeting the problems of 
your client. Meanwhile, the many types of Commonwealth 
Policies will extend your influence into ever-widening 





L Herbert Snyder 
Vice President 
ager of Agencies 


profit circles, 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INQUIRE ABOUT THE PROFITABLE AGENCY 


OPENINGS NOW AVAILABLE. 


IMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
LOUISVILLE, KY 











Wendell Brooklyn Head 
of Massachusetts Mutual 


NEW YORK—The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life has appointed Harold B. 
Wendell, formerly assistant agency 
manager of the Equitable Society in 
Brooklyn, as general agent in Brooklyn 
succeeding Sackerman. Mr. 
Wendell has been in the business 19 
years, all of that time with the Equit- 
able either in the home office or field. 
He was for a time with the E. A. 
Woods agency in Pittsburgh. For the 
last 11 years he has been assistant 
agency manager in Brooklyn. He is an 
alumnus of Dartmouth College. Mr. 
Wendell is a charter member in the 
Brooklyn Life Supervisors Association. 

M. B. Sackerman, whom Mr. Wendell 
succeeds, has joined the Fraser, New 
York City, agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, with which he was asso- 
ciated from 1922 to 1929 when he re- 
signed to go with the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


St. Louis Seeks 1939 Meet 


ST. LOUIS—George L. Dyer, Sr., 
general agent Columbian National Life, 
will head a large delegation of St. Louis 
life insurance men who will go to Rich- 
mond for the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers to promote plans for landing the 
1939 national convention for St. Louis. 
Among those expected to go to Rich- 
mond are: J. G. Callahan, H. H. Cam- 
mack, Frank Vesser, J. T. Lynn, J. De 
Witt Mills, Arch Moores, C. H. Poin- 
dexter, R. H. Deas, Fred Rench, Fred 
Rein and Adam Rosenthal. 











National Negro Insurance Week 


G. D. Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association, has 
proclaimed May 9 as the beginning of 
National Negro Insurance Week. G. W. 
Cox, vice-president and agency director 
of the North Carolina Mutual, is chair- 
man of the committee to promote that 
week. A meeting of agency officers will 
be held at Louisville, March 11, to de- 
vise a program to stimulate interest. 
The production quota this year has been 
put at $20,000,000. This about twice 
as much as was produced last year. 


Another Travelers School 


HARTFORD—With an enrollment 
of 54 young men from various sections 
the Travelers on Monday began the 17th 
session of its home office school for life 
and accident agents. Those enrolled in- 
clude men from points. as distant from 
Hartford as Sacramento, Cal., Seattle 
and Winnipeg. 

The course, during which students are 
schooled in underwriting practices and 
sales methods, is of four weeks’ dura- 
tion. Those in charge are D. J. Blox- 
ham, supervisor of the agency field serv- 
ice department; J. E. McNeal, Reid 
Hartsig and M. F. Jones, assistant su- 
pervisors. 





Orr Is Baltimore Speaker 


BALTIMORE—C. H. Orr, president 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, addressed the newly formed Bal- 
timore Life Insurance Trust Council, 
which starts with 62 members, 46: of 
them life insurance men and 16 trust 
company men. J. L. McMillin, Mutual 
Life of New York, is president; J. H. 
Ober, vice-president and trust officer 
Baltimore National Bank, vice-president; 
F. F. Peard, Maryland Trust Company, 
secretary; E. K. Schultz, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, treasurer. On the execu- 
tive committee are N. R. Smith, general 
agent Guardian Life; L. P. Wilder, 
Aetna Life, and F. A. Savage, Jr., gen- 
eral agent New England Mutual Life. 


Gulf States Managers Meet 


The annual meeting of the agency 
managers of the Gulf States Life was 
held in Dallas. Entertainment features 
included a venison dinner and a dinner 
party at the home of President A. Mor- 
gan Duke. 








Advertisement 









THE 


Wale 


Bankerslife Light, policyholder pub- 
lication, in its January, 1938, issue, 
tells 250,000 policyholders that— 


31,303,475 families reside in these 
United States 

7,022,804 men and women belong 
to building and loan associations 

12,100,000 telephones jingle in U. 
S. residences 

15,000,000 citizens 
homes 

15,000,000 own corporation stocks 

21,887,774 homes are wired for 
electricity 

24,197,685 automobiles travel U. 
S. highways 

24,600,000 homes are radio-equip- 
ped 

42,396,712 men, women and chil- 
dren have savings banks de- 
posits 





said 
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own their 


AND 


64,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren own life insurance policies 
involving $110,000,000,000 of 
life insurance. 


Stern-faced was Marquis Bowman, 
Bankerslife Chicago Agency Manager, 
when he stood up before his assembled 
agency Saturday, February 5th. Con- 
spicuous, by its absence, had been 
agency production for the week, and 
“Mark” had the words on the end of 
his tongue to mention that fact. He 
opened his mouth to speak, the signal 
eagerly awaited by his plotting agency 
force. Up they jumped, to a man, 
paraded to “Mark's” desk, deposited 
thereon some 23 applications for 
$148,500, gripped his hand in a hearty 
“Happy Birthday” greeting. Smiling- 
faced was Marquis Bowman when the 
parade had passed. 


—h.Cc— 


Intelligent selections and ade- 
quate training of field personnel 
are cardinal points in Company 
management, Bankerslife Presi- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen told the 
Company's policyholders in his 
annual message recently. Evi- 
dence of how “‘intelligent selec- 
tion” and “adequate training” are 
functioning was apparent at a 
Bankerslife mid-February sales 
school in Cleveland. Nineteen 
new men were there. They wrote 
$459,300 of new life insurance in 
their 12-week training period. 
That's an average of $24,170 per 
—_ Applications averaged $3,- 


—BLC— 


Springfield, Illinois, residents are 
coming to know well the not unat- 
tractive features of a young man in 
their community, Paul McCray, Bank- 
erslife salesman. A clever publicist, 
McCray sends out dozens of letters, 
congratulatory notes, and the like to 
his policyholders and prospects, gives 
them a definitely personal and “‘differ- 
ent” slant by attaching a stamp-sized 
photograph of himself instead of the 
customary signature. 
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Life Insurance Is Treated as Best Investment 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





They own the bond issues of many large 
corporations. When one goes into the 
residential sections or country districts 
he again encounters life companies be- 
cause they have many mortgages in 
these areas. 

Mr. Zimmerman discussed life insur- 
ance as a great economic stabilizer. He 
pointed out that there are over 105 bil- 
lions of life insurance in force on over 
64,000,000 policyholders. Despite these 
large amounts the average size per pol- 
icy is only $1,633 and the average 
amount of cash value is $387. He stated 
that every time additional taxes are lev- 
ied on life companies they fall directly 
on policyholders. Mr. Zimmerman called 
attention to the fact that the assets of 
life companies are considerably over 
$26,500,000,000. 

In stressing the importance of life in- 
surance in stabilizing economic condi- 
tions he said ‘that since 1930 the com- 
panies have paid out $21,600,000,000 at 
the rate of $308,571 for every hour of 
that eight-year period. He said that 60 
percent of these funds went to living 
policyholders. Probably well over 90 





percent went to people who were des- 
perately in need of funds. The sum 
paid out by life companies in this eight- 
year period is 12 times greater than the 
total war debt of all Europe at present 
in default owing the United States. 

He cited the steady growth of life 
insurance through 18 wars, panics and 
depressions. Every year there has been 
an increase in assets without interrup- 
tion. In 1906 the assets were $2,924,254,- 
000; in 1916, $5,536,607,000; in 1926, 
$12,939,907,000; in 1936, $24,150,000,000. 


Life Insurance as Investment 


Mr. Zimmerman discussed life insur- 
ance as an investment. He stated that 
the true value of any investment is 
determined by the purpose or function 
which it was supposed to perform. In 
treating life insurance as an investment 
he approached it from the stand- 
point, first, of supplying money for 
emergencies during the lifetime of the 
insured; next, becoming a self-complet- 
ing investment plan should the policy- 
holder become disabled; third,- becom- 
ing a self-completing investment plan in 
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the event of premature death of the as- 
sured, and lastly, guaranteeing the pol- 
icyholder an old age income , life to 
take care of his dependents in later 
years. 

The speaker discussed the difficulty of 
the individual in making safe invest- 
ments. He quoted from “Forbes Maga- 
zine” to the effect that it was no longer 
safe to buy excellent securities and put 
them away. 


Securities Require Constant Care 


Securities, he stated, are like a human 
being—they require constant care and 
attention. Because of the complexity of 
present economic civilization, invest- 
ments should have supervision all the 
time. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. He stated that people are living 
in a world there the speech of a dic- 
tator in Europe could seriously affect 
securities throughout the world; where 
a dust storm in Kansas could have a 
similar effect on securities; where a rev- 
olution in South America would disturb 
the investment market;.where a new in- 
vention or change in style would cause 
large industries great embarrassment. 
He pointed out the competition being 
offered to the railroads by aviation and 
the automobile and the consequent 
shrinkage of values in railroad invest- 
ments. 


Influence of Women 


Mr. Zimmerman asserted that one of 
the dreaded objections of the life agent 
from his prospect is, “I want to talk it 
over with my wife.” He said that since 
women were the beneficiaries of over 80 
percent of life insurance proceeds they 
should certainly have a sympathetic 
understanding of life insurance and the 
purposes of the insurance program. He 
stated that whereas 41%4 percent of the 
wives interviewed in a recent survey 
stated they were not in favor of the pur- 
chase of additional life insurance by their 
husbands, nevertheless, further studies 
show that of every 100 widows only 18 
are able to live on income that had been 
provided; 47 rere forced to supplement 
this income by work and 35 were totally 
dependent. He said that of every hun- 
dred men at death only one leaves wealth 
and two comfort, whereas 15 leave only 
between $2,000 and $10,000, and 82 noth- 
ing. He gave some further statistics in- 
dicating that the chance of remarriage 
by the widow was much less than was 
generally supposed. 


No Speculative Feature 


Mr. Zimmerman contended that life 
insurance is an ideal investment for the 
average person. All other forms of in- 
vestments, in contrast to life insurance, 
carry certain speculative features. In 
the first place, it is taken for granted 
that the man must live long enough to 
accumulate the investment; secondly, he 
must enjoy good health in order to earn 
enough to invest; next, he must suffer 
no investment losses; fourth, he must 
have the will power to carry through on 
a long term investment plan; next, he 
must make no withdrawals from his in- 
vestment; then: his investment must not 
be made at too great an expense and 
lastly, that the tax situation be not too 
severe on his investment. 


Empty Pocket Book a Burden 


The speaker then asked, “Why gam- 
ble?” This can be eliminated through 
investment in life insurance and the pur- 
chase.of annuities. He asserted that the 
heaviest burden which an old man can 
carry is an empty pocketbook. He said 
that what the future has in store for any 
individual depends in large measure on 
what that individual places in store for 
the future. 

In conclusion Mr. Zimmerman urged 
a sympathetic study and understanding 
of life insurance by business and profes- 
sional women as well as by the house- 
wife. He said that since women control 
most of the wealth of the nation, their 
influence on the buying habits is tre- 
mendous. He urged courses in life in- 
surance in high schools and coileges on 
the ground that it is the only invest- 
ment which is open to the average man 





Penny Reports War Lniedit 
Light for Sun Life, Canada 








KANSAS CITY—While the Sun Life 
of Canada does not have a war clause 
in its policies issued in Japan some (3. 
nadian companies did have at the ovt. 
break of hostilities between China and 
Japan, W. S. Penny, director of agencie; 
of the Sun, told 60 general agents and 
managers here. When the Canadian 
companies invoked the clause, Japanese 
officials pointed out that the two cou. 
tries are not at war. No war has bee 
declared. 

The Sun has experienced only about 
$14,000 gross losses in Japan directly 
attributable to the war, Mr. Penny said, 
This is due to underwriting, which pre. 
cludes insurance on the lives of the lower 
classes. The company stopped writing 
business in China with the war, but js 
again in the field on a limited scale and 
with a strict war clause. 


Watch India Development 


Mr. Penny, who supervises the world 
wide agency activities for the Sun, said 
his company is watching the growth of 
the nationalistic spirit in India. This de. 
velopment has not progessed to the point 
where observers can tell what it may 
do to the insurance business. 

A world wide agency organization 
sounds complicated, Mr. Penny admitted, 
but actually it isn’t because of organiza- 
tion. And organization means that the 
manager must know what his task is, 
Mr. Penny defined the task as securing 
a predetermined volume of paid for busi- 
ness of such quality.and at a rate of 
expense that it is profitable to the com- 
pany. 

V. Webner Wiedemann, president of 
the General Agents & Managers Assv- 
ciation and manager here for the Sun 
Life, presided. Mr. Penny was accom- 
panied by Ray H. Finger, agency super- 
intendent for western United States. 
Superintendent Robertson of Missouri 
was a guest. 








at any time during his life, and the one 
form of investment which is not taught 
in most instances in the high schools 
and the universities. 


Seek to Recover from Estates 


Commissioner Carpenter of California 
has filed three suits in superior court a 
Los Angeles to recover $457,380 on be- 
half of the old Pacific Mutual Life. The 
suits were against the estates of the late 
Henry M. Robinson and the late Lee A. 
Phillips, based on the allegation that thé 
two men, acting as directors, voted for 
payment of dividends to stockholders 
when the condition of the company did 
not warrant such payment. 





RECORDS 


Northwestern National—For the st’ 
enth successive “month, new _ busines 
showed an increase over the correspond: 
ing month of the preceding year_whe! 
February production topped the Febru 
ary, 1937, figure by 2 percent. As a te 
sult, sales for the year to date are 9 Pt 
cent ahead of the first two months Me 
last year. Leading agencies tof t 
month were the White & Odell agent 
Minneapolis, the A. W. Crary agency, 
Fargo, and the Texas state agency: 

Ohio National—For the 12th conser 
tive month, production records for nt 
corresponding month the previous ~ 
were broken, an increase of over 9 
000 being recorded in F ebruary. : 

Shenandoah Life—Reports its Jn 
ary business increased 45 — ha 
comparison with January, 1937. oe 
the largest number of producing = ke 
in January that it ever had. It all 
the largest increase of insurane’ 
force and had the largest paid for 
ness during the month. 
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~ LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 


Protected Home Circle Year 





President Hadley Reports Progress 
Made; Issue New Certificates, Degree 
for Representatives 


Ss. H. Hadley, president Protected 
Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., reported fig- 
yes in the financial statement for 1937, 
made to departments of 12 states and 
the District of Columbia in which the 
society operates. Admitted assets were 
$8,538,871, an increase of $435,284. Legal 
reserve was calculated by W. F. Barn- 
ard, actuary, Syracuse, N. Y., at $7,209,- 
546 and unassigned surplus $745,748. 
Contingent reserve was $475,000, and to- 
tal surplus $1,220,748. Ratio of assets to 
liabilities was 107.675 percent. 

There were 891 death claims paid to- 
taling $764,600 and additional benefits 
were paid out to members amounting to 
$261,499 including refunds. Benefits paid 
out by the society in 51 years totaled 
$36,629,409. 

The Protected Home Circle increased 
membership 684 adults and 863 children, 
or increase of 1,547 members. Increase 
of insurance in force Dec. 31, was $948,- 
992 and total insurance in force in the 
senior and junior departments was 
$58,634,946. 


Offer Three Certificates 


The Protected Home Circle is offer- 
ing three new certificates of insurance, 
an adult 20-year endowment, adult en- 
dowment at age 60, and adult endow- 
ment at age 65. The latter two are to 
fit in with the U. S. social security old 
age pension plan, supplementing the 
government pensions by individual 
savings, ; 

A degree of “fraternal insurance coun- 
selor” (F.I.C.), has been created to be 
conferred on persons completing the fra- 
ternal sales training course satisfactorily 
and writing and delivering a minimum 
of $100,000 insurance, personal business, 
during the period of any one year. The 
certificate is based on a special exami- 
nation authorized by the Fraternal Field 
Managers’ Association of the National 
Fraternal Congress. 


New Mexico Tax Case Going 
to U. S. Supreme Court 


SANTA FE, N. M.—New Mexico’s 2 
percent tax fight involving fraternals 
will be carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. A three-judge federal court held 
chapter 69 of the 1937 session laws 
valid and denied it was unconstitution- 
ality as claimed by fraternals. The law 
Was attacked by the Woodmen of the 
World, Security Benefit and Praetor- 
fans, which obtained an injunction re- 








p ‘training the corporation commission 


and George H. Biel, superintendent of 
Pare from collecting the tax. The 
federal court’s action dissolved the in- 
rae The Woodmen of the World 
eaoeneys said they would take their 
ase to the U. S. Supreme Court, and 
eat Pulation decrees in the other two 
j rvs were held in abeyance. Federal 
udge Neblett dissented in the decision. 


wet eAS CITY—O. E. Aleshire, 
Island, Tl Modern Woodmen, Rock 


» reviewed history of the fra- 

= - an anniversary celebration here 

nalists. by approximately 1,500 frater- 
we M. McDavid, Springfield, 
National director, was present. 





Illinois Congress Meeting 


rane annual meeting of the Illinois 
ae na Congress will be held at the 
med Hotel in Chicago, March 10. 
mt Ibea luncheon. John P. Stock 
lation «hy President. Fraternal legis- 
will ‘be discussed and will consti- 


ute an 
ceeding, important part of the pro- 











Revision in Promotional Plan 


Evolution of Fraternal Selling Pro- 
gram Cited By De E. Bradshaw Be- 
fore N. F. C. in Chicago 








A wide difference exists today be- 
tween the plan of promotion originally 
used by. fraternal societies and those in 
use at the present time, stated De E. 
Bradshaw, president Woodmen of the 
World, in addressing the presidents’ sec- 
tion of the National Fraternal Congress 
at its mid-winter session in Chicago, on 
“Promotion Work.” 

“The early history of fraternal socie- 
ties shows the local lodge regarded the 
same as the Masonic lodge, Odd Fel- 
lows and other similar organizations,” 
he said. “I well remember the basket 
picnics, the holiday crowds in village 
and rural territory 45 years ago, gath- 
ered for the purpose of hearing the grand 
master or deputy grand master deliver- 
ing an address upon the subject of 
‘Fraternity.’ This address could be, and 
frequently was, national in its scope; 
thus a little of politics, much of faith 
and religion, some bit of history and the 
philsophy of fraternalism were oratoric- 
ally and dramatically presented to per- 
sons whose souls longed for more ex- 
tensive fields of pleasure and service. It 
was thought this general public speaking 
plan would work in the interest of a 
fraternal beneficiary society lodge. It 
was believed this plan of solicitation, 
justified by the experience of the past, 
would bring large numbers to the lodges. 
After delivery of such addresses, the lo- 
cal society lodge enthusiasts asked per- 
sons to become members or some few 
willing persons got together and organ- 
ized local lodges.” 

Mr. Bradshaw said for some time this 
practice continued with apparent suc- 
cess, but the financial necessities of con- 





forced the fraternal] societies to adopt 
a more definite, continuous method of 
solicitation upon a well defined and con- 
centrated plan. While the shell of the 
former method of securing members is 
still retained, he continued, a modern 
method of direct solicitation must be em- 
ployed of presenting the value of mem- 
bership in such a society, insurance bene- 
fits, financial strength and the reward 
and responsibility of joining such a 
lodge to further fraternalism. 

“Thus developed the plan of selling 
memberships ‘our way’ and the insur- 
ance which the member could carry. 
There is a way by which insurance may 
be sold and that is, the broad highway 
of the life insurance agent,” he said. 
“They travel up and down that highway 
daily until it is trampled as smooth as 
a concrete sidewalk in a busy city, seek- 
ing applicants, showing them the ne- 
cessity of insurance, securing the appli- 
cation and leaving the applicant with no 
thought or worry except that of paying 
the annual premium.” 

This, Mr. Bradshaw said, necessitated 
the adoption of a line of membership 
certificates in accordance with what the 
members might desire. First they be- 





come members of the lodge, then some 
want 15-pay, some 20-pay, some whole 
life, some double indemnity or some- 
thing else, and it is necessary for the 
salesman or deputy of the society to be 
equipped to sell these different style cer- 
tificates of membership. “It also is 
necessary for the deputy to understand 
the life insurance business in order to 
make satisfactory explanation to the 
prospect,” he said. “But he must not 
only. be equipped to sell life insurance, 
but to sell membership in his organiza- 
tion which promotes fraternity, brother- 
hood, good will and mutual assistance. 
One of these outlays is a crack drill 
team, correct rendition of the ritual, 
lodge field days and picnics and occa- 
sional special campaigns.” 

All of these things must be vividly 
brought to the minds of the public so 
the individual may be attracted to a 
lodge, he said. They must bring home 
to all the people the necessity for family 
protection, individual protection and for 
the promotion of a better community. 


Woodmen of the World Campaign 


The Woodmen of the World is con- 
ducting between March 1 and April 15 








to meet every need. 
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Paid to members and their 
beneficiaries more than 


Insurance in force more than........... 
Admitted assets more than............ 


ar ee $285,000,000 


Certificates of insurance contain modern privileges 
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125,000,000 

















tinuous membership and the require- De E. Bradshaw, Pres. Omaha—Nebraska 
ments of time in solicitation, the desire F . 
of local secretaries or lodge officers to be 
relieved of much required free service, 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 
Minneapolis Herman L. Ekern, President Minnesota 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Loans: Reserves on Policies and Annuities. .... $5,905,31 1.64 
- f udeeaieRvaen Sara — $1,823,902.03 Pain ee eden ear be 
I rox'a' (heats ephpesen ate 24.219 1,821 ,394.26 olders. 
aT tt Reserves on Disability................ 84,916.60 
Church ee ee aw ek eg ee ( 8.46%.) 636,122.60 Held in reserves vas by statute for the 
Bonds: Lar rg of benefits promised our policy- 
olders. 
U. S. Government. ....... ( 3.93%) 295,925.00 Death Claims Awaiting Proof.......... 13,082.00 
*Other Government, State Present Value of Death Claims Payable in 
and Municipal ......... (12.67%) 953,312.02 Installments by Request............ 71,031.40 

Public Utilities ........... ( 2.29%) 172,232.35 Present Value of Disability Claims Pay- 

Railroads ( 1.24%) 92.918.42 abie in Installments ............... 175,339.86 

ee et ae Os yy Atay Premiums Paid in Advance............ 275,762.31 
Policy Loans ER rere (15.97 ) 1,201 ,087.01 ‘oom deposited in advance for payment 

of future premiums. 
om ae mie 4A Jee 4 zs . ma scutes Dividends Left at Interest and Dividends 
nrerest Vue and Accrued... .{ 1.U! /, Vil, Re Eee + eee 8 267,999.12 
Premiums Due and Deferred Miscellaneous Reserves .............. 22,658.44 
and Miscellaneous ....... { 3.86%) 290,440.68 — Total Liabilities ................... $6,816,101.37 
Real Estate Including that Sold Surplus to Policyholders (For All Con- 

Under Contract ......... { 1.44%) 108,708.70 UNIS ohn la nie'n> signe mint ahs 706,961.42 
Total Admitted Assets... ... (100.00%,) $7,523,062.79 Total to Balance.................. $7,523,062.79 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality................ 24.38% Net Rate of Interest Earned..................000000- 4.31% 

Ratio of Acsets to Linbitees:s <6 ccnat ich «a. ccenaccces 10.40% 
SUMMARY OF GROWTH AND PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Ins.in Force Admitted Assets Surplus Interest Earned Death Claims Divs. Paid 
WE 3k oa ee eck $ 2,193,500.00 $ 47,943.34 $ 16,095.95 $ 1,522.17 2,000.00 $ 935.91 
OME os a tonen es 9,390,000.00 431,157.68 70,728.56 19,477.66 13,500.00 10,656.87 
| Se 37,675,188.00 2,420,549.09 220,928.06 107,834.52 73,113.00 86,203.89 
es 40,977,778.00 3,669,975.61 357,610.74 172,518.42 91,215.00 118,964.27 
Ween 22. APA. 45,996,821.00 4,803,161.13 441,438.30 206,574.07 115,388.25 129,244.11 
RE Tee 56,190,263.00 6,497,321.45 558,287.61 284,507.57 156,346.00 145,473.63 
1937 ......-. 61,097,084.00 7,523,062.79 706,961.42 © 321,326.48 32,097.00 171,689,58 
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what is known as the “Presidents or 
Members Campaign.” While in the past 
there has been an opportunity to honor 
consuls, commanders, secretaries and 
senior members, now there is an equal 
privilege given to every individual sov- 
ereign except only the national officers 
and field men. Prizes will be awarded 
for securing new business. 


O. C. Weatherby Dies 


O. C. Weatherby, field director Pro- 
tected Home Circle, died suddenly at 
his home in Columbus, O., following 
bursting of a vein under his heart while 
he was working on his automobile. At 
one time he was secretary to the late J. 
J. Lentz, president American Insurance 
Union. He had held positions in the 
state and Columbus city administrations. 


Officers Are Installed 


ST. LOUIS—Newly-elected officers 
of the St. Louis chapter of the Missouri 
Fraternal Congress, installed by L. 
Hart, supreme advocate Knights of Co- 
lumbus, at a meeting here are: Presi- 
dent, Col. M. F. Napier, Aid Association 
for Lutherans; vice-president, Mrs. Eva 
B. Wiseman, Degree of Honor; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Reba E. Saunders, 
Royal League. 


Kentucky Bill Passed 


The Kentucky senate has enacted a 
house bill, permitting fraternals to in- 
sure persons under 16 years of age, with 
the consent of their parents or guar- 
dians. 


Massachusetts Bills Asked 
by Companies Unopposed 











BOSTON—There was no opposition 
at the hearing before the legislative 
committee on insurance to several life 
insurance measures sponsored by C. W. 
Wyatt, on behalf of life companies. 
House Bill 256 would permit a life com- 
pany to stipulate in its policies either 
that the paid-up insurance benefit or the 
extended term insurance benefit shall be 
the automatic benefit, in the case of 
lapsed policies. It also provides that 
if the insured does not elect one of these 
benefits, the paid-up insurance benefit is 
automatically operative. While not ap- 
plying to present paid-up insurance, a 
provision enables companies, at the re- 
quest of the policyholder, to amend the 
existing policy to provide that extended 
term insurance may be automatically ef- 
fective. 

House Bill 255 was to amend the pres- 
ent statute which requires the written 
assent of the person to whom the policy 
is payable as beneficiary for payment of 
the cash surrender value. Massachu- 
setts is the only state which has such a 
provision in its law relative to non-for- 
feiture benefits. The new bill would 
strike out that provision and substitute 
a provision permitting any insurer to 
stipulate in a life policy that such assent 
is required for the payment of the cash 
surrender value. 

A third measure, House Bill 324, pro- 
vides that domestic life companies be 
authorized to provide for the payment 
of pensions to their officers and em- 
ployes and to insure their lives under a 
single or group contract or policy. 


Sun Life Officials on Visit 
LOS ANGELES—Ray Finger, re- 


cently appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies for the western United States divi- 
sion of the Sun Life of Canada, will 
arrive in Los Angeles this week to make 
his initial inspection and visit to his new 
field. He will be accompanied by W. S. 
Penny, director of agencies of the Sun 
Life. They will be the guests of Man- 
ager H. S. Standish and will be enter- 
tained at a luncheon at which all the Sun 
agents in the southland and officials of 
other companies will also be guests. Mr. 
Finger was superintendent of agencies 
for the Cleveland Life, previous to its 
absorption by the Sun. His present po- 
sition is a promotion from that of man- 
ager of the Seattle, Wash., branch office 
two months ago. 
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New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Berkshire Life in Increase 





Dividend Scale Raised Overall Start- 
ing May 1 About 15 Percent for 
Year 





The Berkshire Life announced revised 
dividend scale under which total divi- 


dend payments will be increased ap- | 


proximately 15 percent, this average rate 
of increase, however, not applying 
through the whole scale. Increases will 
be materially larger at younger ages and 
shorter durations. On regular premium- 
paying policies, other than term insur- 
ance, based on the American Experience 
3 percent table, dividends under the new 
and old scales will be approximately 
equal to attained ages 60 to 65, and divi- 
dends on the new scale less than on the 
present scale for older attained ages. 

There also has been complete re- 
vision of the dividend scale applicable 
to preferred risk forms based on Amer- 
ican Experience 3% percent table, in- 
cluding the “special” and old ‘“bene- 
factor” forms. Policies based on this 
table and interest rate have not been 
issued since 1935. 


Retirement Annuity Change 


In general, the new scale of dividends 
on these plans is less than the present 
scale except for the preferred risk poli- 
cies issued at the old ages, where, at the 
shorter durations, the new scale is 
higher than the old. Dividends on re- 
tirement annuities, both single and an- 
nual premiums, will be based on a total 
interest factor of 3% percent rather than 
3% percent as was the case under the 
old scale. The dividend year begins 
May 1. 

In the case of juvenile policies divi- 
dends on some plans decrease until at- 
tained age 11, after which they increase. 
On premium-paying term policies the 
new scale is higher than present scale 
until approximately attained age 45, 
after which new scale is less than pres- 
ent scale. Specimen first year dividends 
on five year term plan are: Age at issue 
20, new $1.49, old $1.14; 35, $1.53 and 
$1.32, respectively; 50, $1.70 and $1.87; 
60, $2.13 and 3.01. 

Dividends on paid-up life policies is- 
sued on the American 3 percent basis 
are greater under the new scale until 
attained age 56, thereafter less. Thus: 
Attained age 20, new $3.11, old $2.72; 
35, $3.44 and $3.08; 50, $3.95 and $3.76; 
65, $4.60 and $4.93. Illustrations are: 


Ordinary Life 





Total Cash 
1st 10th 20th Dividends 
Age at Year Year Year 20 Yrs. 
Issue New New ew New Old 
ee $2.24 $2.52 $2.93 $51.14 $37.10 
ee 2.42 2.92 3.62 59.57 46.47 
BD be je-e's score 2.8 3.72 4.70°° 75.39 74.6 
Se er 3.95 5.27 6.50 105.93 147.90 
20 Payment Life 
2.48 3.12 4.12 64.24 48.39 
2.66 3.53 4.85 72.93 57.72 
. 3.02 4.19 5.81 86.22 82.07 
4.00 5.40 7.14 109.92 146.18 
20 Year Endowment 
BOS costs 2.95 4.33 6.52 90.76 71.39 
Tere 2.98 4.37 6.55 91.40 73.44 
_, Sees e 3.1 4.56 6.69 94.89 87.96 
OF0.3..i%.. 3.91 5.34 7.30 109.45 138.71 





an. 1, 19 
20 get ie os 2.06 2.47 2.89 49.62 30.51 
SR 2.16 2.85 3.57 57.65 36.89 
_ eseeonty 2.41 3.65 4.69 73.03 59.75 
Juvenile Ordinary 
Ultimate at Age 5 
See eee 4.13 2.28 2.52 50.92 35.13 
Juvenile 20 Payment 
Ultimate at - 10 
Sh Bikis. 4d 2.39 2.87 3.64 °58.78 46.03 





W. M. Aldrich, Jr., junior at Wooster 
College and author of “The Dictator,” an 
operetta produced at the school is a son 
of W. M. Aldrich, agent in the Steacy E. 
Webster agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life in Pittsburgh, 





Optional Rules Are Revised 


Equitable Society Gives the New 
Settlement Provisions After Some 
Modifications Have Been Determined 








The Equitable Society has revised its 
optional settlement rules, they being as 
follows: 

1. When the insured provides that the 
proceeds are to be left at interest under 
Option 1 for a primary beneficiary, such 
deposit may be maintained during that 
beneficiary’s lifetime. 

Provision may be made that if the pri- 
mary beneficiary dies within 30 years 
following receipt of due proof of the 
death of the insured, the proceeds may 
be applied under Option 1 or under in- 
stalment Options 2 or 4 for a secondary 
beneficiary during the balance of such 
thirty year period. 


The insured may provide for a life in- 
come, Option 3, settlement for a second- 


ary beneficiary at the death of the pri- 
mary beneficiary. If, however, the pri- 
mary beneficiary dies within thirty years 
following receipt of due proof of the 
death of. the insured, provision may be 
made for a secondary beneficiary under 
Option 1 during the balance of such 
thirty years period and then for a life 
income, Option 3, settlement, 
* * * 

2. When the insured provides for an 
Option 1 settlement as prescribed in Rule 
1 for a secondary beneficiary following 
the death of a primary beneficiary, at 
the subsequent death of such secondary 
beneficiary settlement must be made in 
one sum. When the insured provides for 
an instalment settlement as prescribed 
in Rule 1 for a secondary beneficiary fol- 
lowing the death of a primary benefici- 
ary, at the subsequent death of a second- 
ary beneficiary instalments may be con- 
tinued to beneficiaries within the thirty 
year period. 

a * a 

3. When the insured provides for the 
proceeds at the death of the insured 
to be paid under Options 2, 3 or 4, instal- 
ments may be paid, when due, to the 
primary and secondary beneficiaries un- 
til all of the instalments shall have been 
paid. 

é s * * 

4. When the insured provides for a 
mode of settlement for a primary bene- 
ficiary and single sum settlement for a 
secondary beneficiary, the secondary 
beneficiary may not have the right to 
select a mode of settlement at the death 
of the primary beneficiary. 

a * * 

5. The insured may provide that a 
beneficiary may change to a life in- 
come. Option 3, settlement to commence 
within one year following receipt of due 
proof of the death of the insured, or the 
insured may provide that the beneficiary 
may change to Option 3 at one date or 
age specified by the insured or within 
thirty days thereafter. 

* * * 

If the insured makes no provision for 
a mode of settlement, and an election is 
made by the beneficiary, the latter may 
change to a life income, Option 3, set- 
tlement to commence within one year 
following receipt of due proof of the 
death of the insured or may at the death 
of the insured elect to have the privi- 
lege of changing to a life income. Option 
3, settlement at one specified date or 
age or within thirty days thereafter. 

* oo * 

6. Any accidental death benefit shall be 
payable to the beneficiary in one sum at 
the death of.the insured or under the 
same mode of settlement and in the 
same manner as. the face amount of the 
policy. 

a * * 

7. A marriage or remarriage provision 
may not be incorporated in any settle- 
ment, 


Dividend Year Is Changed 
In order that the directors may have 
the complete financial statement before 





-emptions, and in other ways improving 





them in reaching a decision as to th 
dividend schedule, the Security Mut 
of Nebraska is changing its dividen( 
year from Jan. 1 to April 1. The com 
pany intends to make no change in diy; 
dends for 1938. 


Bankers National Dividends 


The Bankers National Life of Mont. 
clair, N. J., will use the same schedule 
of dividends as was in vogue last year 
Interest on dividends left to accumula 
will remain at 4 percent and interest on 
policy proceeds left with the company 
at 4.25 percent. The company earnej 
a net return on investments during hy 
year slightly in excess of the later rate 










































































































Moszkovski Back from Europe 


George A. Moszkovski, _ president 
American International Underwriters, 


director United States Life, and chair. A bus 
man of its foreign business committee Minto a | 
has returned from a four months’ busi. MMavoid ta 


treated 
age is ¢ 
and eqt 
ploye’s | 
an amor 
tirement 
salary m™ 
he adde 


Employ 


ness trip in Europe. 

Mr. Moszkovski said a good tourist 
season is expected during 1938. An in- 
creasing number of Americans are tak. 
ing their cars to Europe. Certain of the 
governments there are taking steps to 
encourage this by eliminating red tape, 
reducing gasoline prices through tax ex. 


facilities. 

He visited settlement and claim agen- MM A cor 
cies of A. I. U. and made changes in MM ployed | 
their set-up which should improve the MB these cz 
facilities. A number of these represen- MMM diferent 


tatives act also as local collecting or 
claim agencies, or both, for United States 
Life in connection with its world-wide 
service and Mr. Moszkovski predicted a 
substantial increase in this company’s 


and the 
preted. 
tives ar 
a year 
pate, 


foreign business and its American-for- fi Steps 
eign business as these facilities become MM trust fy 
more widely known. tion so 

Mr. Moszkovski, who suffered from aM itely ac 


annuitar 
poratior 
executiy 
active s 


severe eye infection during the past year, 
was compelled by a recurrence of this 
trouble, to take a month’s rest during 
his stay and spent the time in the Aus- 










trian Alps. includec 
tnd 
es e 0! un 
Kentucky Legislation pcs 
LOUISVILLE—With the _ regulat J principa 
session of the Kentucky legislature J sion tr 
planned to end March 1, prior to the course, 
calling of a special session, a number of working 
bills were rushed through the house. % come te 
One bill passed by the house and pre- 9 of trust 
viously passed by the senate would regt- c 
late the operations of agents, the gm fates 
measure as written permitting certain One 
agents who have offices on the Tennts- selling 
see border to do business in Kentucky I ij..." 
as well as the border state, for instancs HM a4. 
agents on the Tennessee border woul creases 
be empowered to write insurance in both MP aio 
Kentucky and Tennessee, it being 21 B& len of 
ciprocal agreement merely covering ? Mh... 
section around Fulton and a few othe Ther 
towns. ; think 
Knowledge of a_ special session Ms writers 
consider plans of financing Kentuct) B® wor j, 
counties in payment of their bonded 9 . Kip 
debtedness, is reported to have result’ TM careg 
in a material improvement in_prices e be reco 
vanes county bonds within rece i is 
weeks, ‘ _ BB trust. 
Banks, insurance companies, el this fie] 
lators, investors and investment house surance 
are among those who are particulary tively { 
interested in seeing some action. bat large jy 
are some 18 Kentucky counties W a not be 
have permitted their bonds to go it Ment o} 
default, and others were facing rag The ; 
The 120 counties, many of which * Tse to ; 
no bonded indebtedness, show @ tola having 
$28,000,000 in bonds outstanding. adequat 
heey 
Ing a 
Payments to Policyholders , - is 
Living policyholders of the Baake® for the 
Life of Iowa received almost ,° Pe () 
cent of policy payments mae 4! 10 ME xt of 
company in January, the tota! P bility Secti 
them in the form of dividends, disa en fe CStabli 
and annuity payments, etc., re pol Me ust to 
$927,034.51. Beneficiaries of the during JE SOnable 
icies which became death cat e aver Me Uh ty 
the month received $655,655. death 






age age of these policyholders at 
was 60. 
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SALES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 











Pension Trust Opportunities 


“nd Sales Points Stressed 








DETROIT—Excellent opportunities 
bwait the life underwriter who will pre- 
bare himself to go after pension trust 
iases, Hugh C. White, Detroit general 
hgent Connecticut Mutual, told over 100 
fe underwriters, bankers and account- 
ants at the first of a series of 10 weekly 
sessions on tax and life insurance prob- 
Jems sponsored by Mr. White. 

A business corporation should not go 
into a pension trust plan in order to 
ayoid taxes and-all employes should be 
treated alike insofar as the retirement 
age is concerned, he declared. A fair 
and equitable percentage of the em- 
ploye’s salary should be considered as 
an amount he is to receive at his re- 
tirement age. Usually 50 percent of the 
salary makes a satisfactory arrangement, 
he added. 


Employ Competent Attorney 


A competent attorney should be em- 
ployed to write the trust agreement in 
these cases since each case presents a 
diferent problem or set of problems 
and the law must be definitely inter- 
preted.. He suggested that all execu- 
tives and all employes earning $3,000 
ayear or more be allowed to partici- 
pate, 

Steps must be taken to divorce the 
trust fund entirely from the corpora- 
tion so that payments made will defin- 
itely accumulate for the benefit of the 
annuitant even if he leaves the cor- 
poration’s employ. Only the active 
executives and employes and not in- 
active stockholders or others should be 
included, 

The many benefits for accumulation 
of funds at retirement age should be 
stressed and not tax avoidance as the 
Principal reason for considering a pen- 
sion trust fund. It is necessary, of 
course, for the underwriter to have a 
working knowledge of the personal in- 
come tax and the formulating structure 
of trust agreements. 


Creates Closer Relationship 


One of the salient points to stress in 
selling is that such a plan creates a 
Closer relationship between employers 
and employe, increases loyalty and de- 
teases the loss of valuable men to com- 
 teieairs Likewise, it solves the prob- 
mel of retirement on a comfortable 
aunt has been too much “loose” 
se ig on the part of life under- 
per and others attempting to do 
on the pension trust field, Donald 
dared’ attorney and tax expert, de- 
be tag értain definite principles must 
a fognized, he said. Every corpora- 
pe Dat a prospect for a pension 
thig tal Selectivity is needed in 
teraate Nor in any other in the in- 
tively. f usiness. These cases are rela- 
arge on in number but are usually 
not be _ Peters closed, but should 
net of regular . et to the detri- 
; Social securit t, h i 
tis Tal se y act, he said, gave 
having aie in the pension trust field, 
equate ro attention to the need for 
curity moement provisions. Social 
thin Nm be augmented by some- 
re is roma and the pension trust 
Serve this « best plan yet devised to 
for the ~ Ral eae he asserted. Bases 
») seo a be found in Section 
act of 1936 on 165 of the revenue 





section 165, relating to trusts created 
for the exclusive benefit of employe) 
shall be allowed as a deduction...” 
It will be noted that the paragraph 
sets forth these requirements: (1) that 
there must be a trust; (2) that the trust 
provide for reasonable pensions “to his 
employes;” (3) that the trust be ex- 
empt from taxation under section 165; 
(4) that only a reasonable amount shall 
be transferred or paid into such trust 
during any taxable year. 

Section 165 reads in part: “A trust 
created by an employer as a part of a 
stock bonus, pension or profit-sharing 
plan for the exclusive benefit of some 
or all of his employes, to which con- 
tributions are made by such employer, 
or employes, or both, for the purposes 
of distributing to such employe the 





earnings and principal of the fund ac- 
cumulated by the trust in accordance 
with such plan, shall not be taxable 
under Section 161... .” 

Much confusion has arisen over the 
reconciliation of these two sections of 
the revenue act. It should be noted that 
Section 165 deals with pension trusts 
and also with profit-sharing and bonus 
trusts. It becomes apparent then that 
in reading Sections 23 (p) and 165 of 
the act together only the provisions of 
165 which apply to pension trusts can 
be of any value in interpreting Section 
23 (p). Much capital has been made 
of the fact that Section 165 provides 
that the pension trust may be “for some 
or all” of the employes, but one must 
realize that Section 165 deals only with 
the non-taxability of the trust and has 
nothing to do with the deduction by 
the contributor of the amount contrib- 
uted to such a trust. Deductibility of 
amounts paid into any such trust must 
be determined under Section 23 (p) 
alone. 

The primary requirement under Sec- 
tion 23 (p) is that a reasonable plan 








Practical Prospecting Methods 
Cited in N. Y. Course 





NEW YORK—Prospecting, with em- 
phasis on the need of adapting prospect- 
ing methods to one’s selling abilities, 
sales equipment and natural contacts, 
was discussed by C. Preston Dawson, 
general agent New England Mutual 
Life, New York City, and O. P. Jacob- 
sen of the Beers & Dawson agency in 
the third New York City Life Under- 
writers Association’s lecture course. 

Mr. Dawson, substituting for H. G. 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, who was out of the 
city, talked on the principles involved in 
effective prospecting, with Mr. Jacbsen 
handling the practical applications of 
those principles as they applied to his 
own methods. 


Types of Selling 

The agent should ask himself, said 
Mr. Dawson, whether his selling ability 
is of the direct selling or the adviser 
type. Is he equipped to sell on a pro- 
gram basis, or package sales, taxes or 
estate planning? Are his natural con- 
tacts such that he has a good nucleus 
of prospects among whom to work? Mr. 
Dawson pointed out that the man who 
lacks such a nucleus may have to de- 
velop along other lines in order eventu- 
ally to develop natural contacts among 
the groups he desires reaching. 

Dealing with methods open to the 
agent, Mr. Dawson touched upon direct 
mail, cold canvass and telephone can- 
vass, stressing natural contacts, develop- 
ing centers of influence and use of the 
endless chain. He urged doing a “di- 
rective” job in prospecting, that is being 
sure that each prospect qualifies on the 
three points of having a need, being able 
to pay, and capable of being approached 
on a favorable basis by the agent. 

“Be sure you’re putting in your time 
on the cream of the crop and not just 
anybody,” he counseled. He appealed 
to agents to make prospecting a weekly 
habit, expressing doubt that it is prac- 
tically possible to do something about 
prospecting every day. 

To make prospecting more effective 
he suggested developing some prospect- 
ing specialty, saying that there is a gain 
in efficiency when there is a “oneness” 
or direct method rather than a maze of 
ideas. He advised establishing a center 
of influence file with each card contain- 
ing a complete itemization of the center 
of influence’s activities and contacts— 





fusiness, place of residence, college 
alumni and fraternity, club, church, ath- 
letic—everything he does that brings 
him into contact with prospects. 

Directive prospecting also includes 
gearing one’s prospecting to changing 
trends in business, Mr. Dawson said, 
pointing out that his agency last May 
directed its prospecting emphasis toward 
salaried men and away from independent 
business men because of the oncoming 
recession. 

Mr. Jacobsen’s experience with devel- 
oping natural contacts proved exception- 
ally illuminating: Six yeats ago he 
formed a club which now has about. 30 
members. Though social congeniality 
is an aim, the principal objective is mu- 
tual aid in a business way. All mem- 
bers are in non-competitive lines. The 
club meets once a week for luncheon. 
Each member has an alternate and every 
month alternates as well as regular 
members attend. Mr. Jacobsen said he 
had found ‘prospecting habits to be of 
the utmost importance. It is constantly 
necessary to check up to be sure fresh 
prospects are being added to replace 
those who become impossible to sell. 








C.L.U. NEWS 





WYATT TO BE IN DETROIT 


B. E. Wyatt, newly appointed educa- 
tional counsellor of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, will spend 
a week in Michigan and will address the 
Detroit C. L. U. March 7. 





BEHR SPEAKS AT LOS ANGELES 


Louis Behr, Chicago million dollar 
producer of the Equitable Society, who 
is now in southern California, discussed 
his system of prospecting. Thomas G. 
Murrell of Murrell Brothers, California 
general agents of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, deferred his talk until March 25 
to permit Mr. Behr to speak. 





DALLAS C, L.. U. TO MEET 


Austin Wier will address the Dallas 
C. L. U. chapter March 7 at a dinner. 
Fourteen agents are attendirig classes 
in preparation. for the examinations next 
June. 





providing for reasonable contributions 
for a reasonable number of employes in 
order that reasonable pensions may be 
paid, shall be adopted. This is ex- 
tremely indefinite. The best rule to fol- 
low is to obtain detailed figures and 
analyses dealing with the number of 
employes, the amount of wages paid to 
each, length of service and from these 
figures work out a plan which is so 
reasonable to the ordinary man that no 
question in respect to its good faith can 
be raised. 


Status of Participants 


In some situations it will be reason- 
able to include all employes in service 
to this employer for a certain number of 
years; in other cases, not. Sometimes 
it is expedient to draw the line in the 
matter of wage level. Whether it is 
reasonable will depend upon whether 
it will thus be available to a reasonable 
proportion of the employes. It is easily 
seen from these facts that no one plan 
will fit all employers. Each employer’s 
problems must be considered separately 
and each plan constructed in view of 
circumstances and_ background - sur- 
rounding each individual case. 


Tax Advantages Seen 


This brings us to consideration of the 
tax advantages of the plan. It is ob- 
vious that if one may in computing net 
income deduct contributions made to a 
pension trust, savings in taxation will 
contribute substantially to the cost of 
the plan. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, however, that savings in taxa- 
tion should not be the motivating force 
behind any pension trust plan. The 
plan should be adopted because of the 
benefits which will accrue to the em- 
ployer from obtaining greater stability 
in employe turnover, greater coopera- 
tion from his employes and complete 
elimination of the problem of aging em- 
ployes. The tax savings are incidental. 


May Change Tax Basis 


In his sales of pension trust pro- 
grams, the underwriter must keep these 
facts clearly in mind. There have been 
too many programs which have been 
proposed for the sole purpose of sav- 
ing taxes. Any session of Congress 
may change the revenue acts to destroy 
the deductibility of pension trusts and 
thereby eliminate their desirability for 
those people who only seek ‘to save 
taxes. ‘ 

It has been stated that Section 165 
states that bonus and_ profit-sharing 
trusts for the exclusive benefit of em- 
ployes will not be subject to income 
tax. This provision opens up other ave- 
nues which should not be confused with 
the pension trust. Many corporations 
and employers have seen fit to establish 
trusts into which bonuses and additional 
compensation for valued employes may 
be paid. The advantages of the use of 
a trust for this purpose are immediately 
apparent when one considers the trust 
entity itself is not taxable and the indi- 
vidual beneficiaries pay no income tax 
on the amounts paid into it until they 
actually receive payments from the 
trust. The amounts which are paid in 
by the employer are likewise deductible 
by the corporation as business expense, 
if after other compensation of employes 
is taken into consideration, the em- 
ployes’ salaries still remain reasonable. 


No Guarantee Given 


It is apparent that there must be ave- 
nues for the investment of funds paid 
into a profit-sharing trust, and retire- 
ment income or annuity contracts writ- 
ten by life insurance companies are ideal 
for this purpose. In handling such 
plans, it is well for the underwriter to 
make sure that no guarantee is given 
that any sum whatever paid by way 
of a bonus or under a profit-sharing 
scheme will be a_ deductible item by 
the contributor. This depends upon a 
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great many indefinite factors and de- 
pends also upon the test of “reasonable- 
ness”. 

Let us revert for a moment to some 
of the mechanics of the strict pension 
trusts. The following must be consid- 
ered in formulating any such program: 
(1) consideration must be given to the 
selection of a trustee; (2) the actuarial 
soundness of the plan must be assured; 
(3) consideration must be given to the 
type of contract to be written—endow- 
ments, annuities or insurance with in- 
come; (4) consideration must be given 
the problem of the possible death of the 
employer before retirement age or be- 
fore the fund is exhausted; (5) disposi- 
tion of proceeds should an employe 
leave the company must be arranged; 
(6) control must be vested in an inde- 
pendent trustee, never in employer or 
employes and (7) consideration must 
be given to the disposition, of the fund 
in case the employer be unable to con- 
tinue the plan at some future date. 


Successful Agent Must Know, 
Like Job and Be Own Boss 


CLEVELAND—Mrs. Dorothy Cur- 
rell, Provident Mutual Life, was elected 
chairman of the woman’s division of the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Association 
at its last meeting. Miss Louise 
Schweitzer, Home Life of New York, is 
co-chairman and Miss Amelia Beer, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, is secretary. 

Talking on “400 Clients in Four 
Years,” Mrs. Agnes Lucas, Equitable 
Society, said there are three things 
necessary to successful selling of life in- 
surance. “We must know our job and 
our contracts, like our job and be adapt- 
ed to it, and be big enough to be our 
own boss because we are in business 
for ourselves. 

“Time control must be practiced con- 
tinually. I never make a call, if pos- 
sible, unless I have two or three others 
in the same neighborhood. 





Keep Accurate Records 


“Accurate records must be kept. I 
think we should work a definite number 
of hours per day and come into the of- 
fice regularly. I believe it is almost im- 
possible to have enthusiasm, knowledge 
and the right contacts with your clients 
without coming into the office. You 
also need the cooperation of your man- 
agers and co-workers. 

“Service calls are the best door open- 
ers we have. On service calls there is 
no need of an introduction. 

“In selling the contract, make it as 
simple a procedure as possible using a 
little human interest story. Today there 
is less order taking and less high pres- 
sure. People know what they want. 
Programs are increasingly important 
and contracts should now be sold for a 
purpose.” 





Life Agent Must Turn on 
His Selling Power 


A good life insurance salesman is not 
of much value until his selling power is 
turned on, said Lynn S. Broaddus, 
Guardian Life manager in Chicago, at 
a recent meeting of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters Association. It is better 
to have a poor salesman call on good 
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prospects than a good man wasting his 
time with persons not in a position to 
purchase life insurance. 

Agents should plan for growth as life 
insurance is a business in which one 
can plan for the future. The agent must 
know how to create his work by having 
the ability to plan for a second prospect. 
Progressive, successful agents have a 
nose for news and by keeping in touch 
with what is happening in the commu- 
nity they are able to obtain good leads. 
By carefully studying the purposes, re- 
sponsibilities and desires of a prospect 
from his personal, family, business and 
social aspects an agent is able to know 
a good prospect from a bad one and 
attain the knack of fitting the policy to 
the prospect’s needs as carefully as a 
good tailor fits a suit. 

Prospects, he said experience in Chi- 
cago has shown, are divided into three 
distinct classes: First, those who earn 
$100 for each year of their age and buy 
from 15 to 20 life insurance policies and 
keep them; second, those who earn $75 
for each year of their age and buy and 
keep from six to 15 policies, and third, 
those who earn only $50 times their age 
and rarely buy a second life policy, have 
no deep sense of responsibility and lapse 
their policies quickly. 

Many agents are earning from 10 to 
20 percent less than the earning capac- 
ity because they are lacking in good 
prospecting qualities and write appli- 
cants who do not continue their insur- 
ance in force, thus eliminating future 
renewals commissions. 





Angle to Negative Approach 


R. D. Safford, vice-president of the 
Travelers Fire, in addressing a meeting 
of fire insurance agents in © Cincinnati 
this week, recited an interesting example 
of sales technique that he had learned 
from a life agent. Mr. Safford said 
that he was approached by this agent 
who said: 

“You don’t want to buy any life in- 
surance, do you?” 

“No,” Mr. Safford replied. 

“Will you tell me why?” the agent 
asked. 

“Because I can’t afford it.” 

“It’s a funny thing about money,” the 
agent remarked, “it’s all relative, isn’t 
it?’ 

Mr. Safford was somewhat bewildered 
by this remark and the agent went on: 

“Let me show you. Get into your 
mind the amount of insurance you are 
carrying as protection for your wife— 
just in round figures—but don’t tell me 
what it is. Now, take off the three 
right hand figures. The result isn’t 
very much, is it?” 

When Mr. Safford admitted that it 
wasn’t a staggering amount, the agent 
went on: 

“That figure is approximately what 
your wife will have per week after you 
are out of the picture, provided she can 
make that insurance you leave her earn 
5 percent per annum.” 





National Negro Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Negro Insurance Association will be 
held at Cleveland, June 8-10. The Dun- 
bar Mutual, 2310 East 55th street, Cleve- 
land, will be the host company, M. C. 
Clarke being president. The Dunbar 
Mutual is not a member of the associa- 
tion but it will likely be before the con- 
vention is held. The Supreme Liberty 
Life of Chicago will act as co-host. 





Will Seek to Modify Provisions 


It is stated that the executive commit- 
tee of the National Negro Insurance As- 
sociation is planning’ a conference on 
federal legislative subjects pertaining to 
features of the social security act that 
the life company officials claim are im- 
posing an unfair and unreasonable bur- 
den on them. M. S. Stuart of the Uni- 
versal Life of Memphis has made some 
valuable contacts in Washington and it 
is likely that a bill will be introduced in 
the present Congress to bring about im- 
provement. . 

















MANAGEMEN 


OFFICE MORALE 





By A. R. JAQUA 
Associate Editor Diamond Life Bulletins 


Yesterday an agent told me that after 
eight years his chief criticism of his 
agency was in the attitude of the cashier 
and clerks in the office. 

That is not the first time such criti- 
cism has been heard. A cashier, whether 
male or female, and clerks and stenog- 
raphers, perhaps because they are on a 
regular salary basis and know that many 
of the agents are having financial diffi- 
culties, have a tendency to become sar- 
castic and indifferent in the service they 
render the agents. 

Such an attitude, it seems to me, is 
most dangerous. If there were any rea- 
son for it, it would still be dangerous. 
But there is no reason for it. 

Cashiers, clerks and stenographers are 
in the agency only because agents have 
put business on the books. Let the agent 
fail to put business on the books and 
clerks and stenographers will be fired 
and the salary of the cashier cut. They 
are overhead; and unless they perform 
a function in conserving or creating 
business, they are an unnecessary over- 
head. 

The life insurance salesman encoun- 
ters all day indifference, procrastination, 
lethargy, selfishness and plain insults. 
Surely when he returns to the office he 
is entitled to the utmost sympathy and 
consideration and help from every per- 
son in that office. Not a cashier, not a 
clerk, not a stenographer but whose re- 
sponse should be instant, willing and 
eager to any reasonable request of an 
agent. 

I submit that there are four ways by 
which office workers can increase their 
salaries. They can institute a method of 
doing the office work quicker or better. 
They can institute a method of doing 
it less expensively. They can help con- 
serve the business now on the books. 
They can help create new business and 
to get leads for agents to create new 
business. ‘Some cashiers get $125 a 
month and are overpaid, and some get 
$250 a month and are underpaid. And 
the difference is by no means dependent 
upon the size of the agency, but rather 
is dependent upon the amount of sales 
instinct possessed. 

If every general agent and manager 
were to conceal himself under the desk 
for a few days and listen to the conver- 
sations between agents and office help, 
he might learn something to his ad- 
vantage. Some of thé office help would 
have their salaries raised and some 
would be discharged. Should not the rule 
be instant and unquestioning service to 
every reasonable request of an agent 
and, in addition, a constant search for 
ways of serving the company and agents 
who make jobs possible? 

It has been observed that those peo- 
ple get ahead fastest who willingly and 
gladly do everything legitimately asked 
of them and who also strive to antici- 
pate unexpressed needs for help. 

Some managers have said that the at- 
mosphere within an office is more im- 
portant than the business conditions 
without. The office manager or the 
cashier and his assistants, including the 
telephone girl, have a great deal to do 
with creating office atmosphere. 


MANAGER 


ASSOCIATION 
Three “C” Qualification 3 


“Why a Managers Club?” was an- 
swered at the San Antonio Association 
of Life Underwriters’ meeting by J. S. 
Smith, Houston, Tex., Aetna Life gen- 
eral agent. At a managers’ club meet- 
ing managers and general agents” can 
discuss.common problems, exchange ex- 














periences, and develop a better undg 
standing on competition. 

Men in charge of agencies are bai 
ers of men rather than merely seekers, 
monetary gain, said Mr. Smith. J 
qualifications of agency managers g 
credit, confidence and character 
they should see that their men posse 
the same three C’s. 


Discuss Security Market 


At the Los Angeles Managers Ag 
ciation meeting, McClarty Harbi 
president, and W. G. Paul, executive sg 
retary of the Los Angeles stock 
change, spoke on the “Security Mark 
and Federal Regulation.” 


Supervisors Hear Sherrill 


BOSTON—Sherrill A. Smith, 
manager of the Travelers, advised me 
bers of the Boston Life Insurance § 
pervisors Club to look for new age 
among their own acquaintances, in 
own social and business groups. 
new members were taken into the; 
sociation. 


Entertain Leading I Producers 


Leading producers of life companig 
operating in Shreveport, La., were @ 
tertained at a banquet given by 
Life Managers Club. C. C. Da 
general agent Pacific Mutual Life, Of 
homa City, was the principal speaker,’ 


Ohio Department Seeks to 
Amend Premium Tax Law | 


_COLUMBUS—As a result of the 
cision of the United States Suprem 
Court in the California-Connectie 
General case and the receipt of numet 
ous requests for information as tof 
attitude, the Ohio department is tryif 
to have introduced in the assembly% 
amendment to section 5433 of the O! 
code relative to the tax on the gr 
premiums of foreign insurers, The 
partment would strike out the ch 
“paid for reinsurance in companies 
mitted to do business in the state,” % 
substitute for this “received for. reinsit 
ance” and make the section continued 
follows: “and charge such amount 
such company as a tax upon the} 
ness done by jit in this state for the pe 
riod shown by the-annual statement. Al 
taxes so collected shall be credited to til 
general revenue fund of the state.” It 
said that this change would remove dot 
ble taxation in this respect on the lit 
companies, : 

Because the Ohio law permits no 0 
ductions the tax in Ohio is almost 
highest in the United States. Inak 
ter received by the department a i 
days ago from an insurance company® 

New York, it was pointed out that Ne 
York is obliged to collect tax on Py 
miums under the catch-all provision! 
section 187 of the New York tax 
This would result in double liability, 
is claimed, if the company is forced! 
pay in both New York and Ohio. 2% 
change will not take effect this 7% 
even should the legislature amene Ue 
law. The legislature being in SP 
session, special permission must Dé ®% 
tained to introduce the proposed amet 
ment. 

Virginia Trust Bill Advances 

RICHMOND, VA.—House Bill 
which would permit trust funds to ™ 
invested in life insurance endowmel 
and annuities, has been reported Me 
the committee on insurance and 
ing with an amendment limiting & 
amount that can be invested in 29m 
company to $10,000. Banks am al 
companies have been opposing the mi 
ure, but its sponsors hope to Pll, 
through before adjournment Mah" 


Investment Bill Reported Out ~ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Feb a 
Favorable report on a bill a =e 
insurance company investment be a 
eral Housing mortgages an‘ epee” 
has been filed by the judiciary 
tee of the Rhode Island state f 
ture. F : 





















































































































